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THE REV. LAURISTON L. SCAIFE, S.T.D. 
Peameen Fage 16 a Dr. Scaife was unanimously elected Bishop of the diocese of Western 
New York on January 20th. [See page 5.] 
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The Service 
of 


Goly Baptism 


according to the American 
Book of Common Praper 


A service of Holy Baptism 
beautifully bound in white 
leatherette with gold lettering. 
Baptismal certificate and page 
for the signature of witnesses 
are included. Size, 7144" x 5". 
With envelope for mailing. 


Price, 60 cents 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM 


14 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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OTEL(S)TRAND 


Atlantic City’s Hotel of 
Distinction 


The Ideal Hotel for Rest and Re- 
laxation. Beautiful Rooms. Salt 
Water Baths. Glass inclosed Sun 


' Porches. Open Sun Decks atop. 


Delightful Cuisine. Garage on 
premises. Open all year. 


Under Ownership Management 


Exclusive Pennsylvania Avenue 


and Boardwalk 
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Evangelism 


O THE EDITOR: The call for a 

campaign of evangelism is greatly need- 
ed. We must all welcome it and pray for 
its success. And it is rightly stressed that 
the laity must have their full part in it. 

But the word “evangelize” means “to 
convert to belief in the Gospel.’’ William 
Temple, late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
says, “To evangelize is so to present Jesus 
Christ in the power of the Holy Ghost that 
men shall come to put their trust in God 
through Him, to accept Him as their Sav- 
iour, and to felioe Him as their King, in 
the fellowship of His Church.” 

If our campaign of evangelism is to ives 
power, we need a deep spiritual awakening 
in our whole Church. 

The Church should be on fire, as St. 
Paul was, with love for Christ, and with 
the desire to make Christ known to all 
mankind. Can we. say that the Church is 
filled with this faith and this desire? 

We need, all of us, fuller conversion to 
Jesus Christ. We need a clearer realiza- 
tion of what the Gospel is and of what the 
Holy Catholic Church is. 

As the foundation of our campaign of 
evangelism, should we not have a great, 
united, Churchwide effort by our bishops 
and clergy to bring our people to believe 
the scriptural, sacramental, divinely-given 
truths and teachings of the Prayer Book 

Unless we who are undertaking this 
campaign know and believe the Gospel in 
its divine power and glory and in its divine 
sacramental provision for the actual daily 
needs of men’s souls—the Gospel of Christ 
and His Church which is proclaimed in the 
scriptures and in the Prayer Book—the 
question will apply to us which Joab asked 
his servant. “My son, wherefore wilt thou 
run seeing that thou hast no tidings?” 

(Rt. Rev.) Witt1aM T. Mannine, 

Retired Bishop of New York. 

New York City. 


Christmas in Arizona 


O THE EDITOR: As a reader and 

subscriber, we beg the space in your 
“Letters” column for a correction of your 
generous report on Arizona [L. C., Janu- 
ary 11th]. 

“Christmas at Trinity Cathedral” was 
in Phoenix, Ariz.—the see city —not at 
Tucson as reported. In the latter city we 
have two parishes, a mission, a tubercular 
hospital, the university student center, 
where Christmas devotions were also most 
encouraging. 

(Rt. Rey.) ARTHUR B. Kinsotvrne, 2d, 
Bishop of Arizona. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 


ake THE EDITOR: Thinking it only 
right that the Church in the USA 
should know the situation of the Church 
in China, I am sending you a copy of 
this letter to Bishop Manning. Can you 
publish it as an open letter? 


“My dear Bishop: 
“Among the many splendid gifts to St. 


LETTERS 


Michael’s from the Church Periodic; 
Club, none is more precious than you 
most inspiring book, Be Strong in tl 
Lord. Once when I heard you preach 1 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese i 
St. John’s Cathedral, New York, I tol 
you afterwards that I was saying alleluiz 
all through it, and now that I have fir 
ished reading your grand book, I fee 
like shouting the ‘Alleluia Chorus,’ an 
also feel impelled to write you and tr 
to show my gratitude for its inspiratior 
Leaving out references to local situation 
in USA, the book as a whole is mos 
applicable to our Holy Catholic Chure 
in China. With your kind permissior 
what a joy it will be to me to try to ge 
its ideas. across in the Chinese languag 
to our congregation here. I can honestl 
say that St. Michael’s has always stoo 
for the principles involved, but never hav 
they . been so clearly and_persuasivel 
enunciated as you have presented then 

“T think the secret must be out, tha 
there are only a comparatively few center 
in our far-flung Holy Catholic Church o 
China where the abiding principles fo 
which you have always stood are promul 
gated and defended. Comparatively fey 
of our clergy have ever been taught wha 
the essential principles of our branch o 
the Catholic Church of the ages are. Ani 
can you wonder! Let me give you on 
reason for this. In our Chinese Praye 
Book the word ‘priest’ is translated by — 
perfectly colorless word for ‘elder’ o 
‘superintendent—a word which is in com 
mon use in every kind of a local societ 
or club. For example: a_ boys’ loca 
YMCA club in a school elected one o 
its members as chairman, and his calling 
card gives him the same title as we us 
for priest! Beat that if you can! Thi 
word is much more meaningless than th 
word for ‘pastor,’ which is in commor 
use for clergy in all the Protestant de 
nominations. Consequently, at St. Mi 
chael’s it is my custom, in season anc 
out of season, to reiterate this great fact 
viz. that our so-called ‘elders’ in thi 
Holy Catholic Church of China have ; 
double office. On the Godward side the 
are priests, whose duty is to offer th 
Holy Sacrifice of the Altar, as well a 
to absolve and to bless the people; an 
on the manward side they are pastor: 
to their-flocks. We attach great importance 
to teaching and preaching at St. Michael’s 
based naturally on the great fact of th 
Incarnation of the Son of God, and .ther 
of the Church, and the sacramental sys. 
tem as the extension of it—not forgetting 
to give back to our Blessed Lady he: 
long-neglected rightful place in God’s owr 
great plan of salvation. 

“Do you wonder that many of our clergy 
have not the slightest idea of what priest. 
hood means! It isn’t their fault. Very few 
of them have ever been taught the Catho- 
lic Faith as set forth in the Prayer Book 
It breaks my heart to tell you that with 
all our glorious title of the ‘Holy Catholic 
Church of China,’ so few know what the 
meaning of the words is, and what princi- 
ples are involved. 

“Now for the more encouraging side 
Our Anglican dioceses in North China 
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are SPG. The Peking Cathedral, for ex- 
mple, has daily Chinese Matins, Mass, 
nd Evensong, and a Sung Eucharist 
n Sundays. In our American Church 
ission districts we have some outstand- 
Wing centers where the Catholic Faith 
is taught and practiced. The Sisters of 
the Transfiguration at Wuhu have borne 
witness for many years, and their life 
nd influence are beyond praise. The same 
is true of the Sisters of St. Anne here 
at St. Michael’s. In our Hankow-Wuchang 
ities the Holy Eucharist is the chief serv- 
ice of every Lord’s Day in most of our 
hurches. The same is true of Ichang, 
farther up the river, but of course St. 
‘Michael’s is the apple of my eye. Here 
ur people take the good old Catholic 
eligion of the Prayer Book for granted. 
‘For example, take the duty and privilege 
f attending the Lord’s own service on 
every Lord’s Day. Our people are given 
‘two opportunities, one at 7:30 and one at 
:30. The attendance is good at each, with 
‘almost entirely different congregations. 
Our families cannot all leave home at 
the same time, so they arrange to come in 
relays. The 7:30 service begins with rubri- 
cal shortened Morning Prayer, followed 
by Holy Communion, with 60 or more 
communicants. Sunday school instruction 
follows at 8:45, and the Christians who 
form the choir vest for the Sung Mass 
about 9:20. This service is a joy, sung 
very heartily to a popular Chinese musical 
setting, with several appropriate hymns. 
There is always a sermon at this service. 
The church is nearly filled, and the com- 
municants number about forty. And now, 
following the example of St. Paul, in his 
apologies for boasting, let me tell you 
this. Dr. Perry, son of our late beloved 
Presiding Bishop, was located for a time 
in Hankow. One Sunday he came across, 
the river to St. Michael’s for this 9:30 
service and brought a friend. After serv- 
ice they were honored guests at a Chinese 
meal,, where they met some of our de- 
lightful young people. Later on, after he 
| returned to the USA and met some of our 
Sisters there, he told them that one of the 
best things he saw in China (believe it or 
not!) was St. Michael’s, Wuchang! Our 
next most popular service is our Low Mass 
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with hymns every Friday and Holy Day, 
bringing 30 to 40 communicants. On other 
week days the Mass is at the convent. 
“But, oh, the great Church festivals, 
to which our people look forward with 
much joy, and for which the classes for 
the catechumenate and for Holy Baptism 
make careful preparation. Our parochial 
school is a great feeder to the Church, 
but there are always adults, both men 
and women, learning the Church’s doc- 
trine. On Easter Even, for example, we 
had two Baptismal services, one in the 
morning before Mass, for adults, and one 
in the afternoon for infants—about 50 all 


told. Our Bishop also came for Con- 


firmation on Easter Even, and added over 
30 to our communicant list. There are 
also large numbers of Confessions and 
Communions at the great festivals. Our 
people come from far and near. It is not at 
all unusual on a Sunday to see about 30 
people in the congregation who have walked 
two or three miles to church from the 
country. 


NEED FOR SCHOOLS 


“Speaking of our parochial school, I have 
just been reading a back number of THE 
Livinc Cuurcu where this subject is be- 
ing most forcibly presented. The need here 
is even more pressing, as our Christian 
people do not like to send their children 
to non-Christian schools. But apart from 
that, our neighbors come begging us to 
take their children into our school, and 
it is hard to keep the number down below 
300. We just cannot accommodate so 
many. For the last two terms our children 
had to bring their own little tables and 
seats, as the Japanese had carried off all 
of our former school equipment. This 
term, however, we hope for better things, 
and our people have subscribed most gen- 
erously for the new school furniture. Our 
school is entirely self-supporting. We are 
engaging eight teachers from funds raised 
locally, without help from the American 
Church Mission accounts. All children are 
under Christian instruction, and one of 
the high spots of my own job is to address 
our entire school assembly on a week day, 
tell them a story, and try to make our 
Lord known to them. If and when they 
become really interested in religion, we 
have a class formed for definite Church 
instruction on another week day. When 
they become Catechumens they come to 
Sunday school and attend Mass on Sun- 
days. The Sisters of St. Anne are our 
mainstay and help in all our work. The 
above is a sample of the kind of work to 
which Be Strong in the Lord is bringing 
fresh inspiration. May the good Lord bless 
you abundantly.” 


(Rev.) Ropert E. Woon. 
Wuchang, China. 


Editor’s Comment: 


Our Letters section is usually re- 
served for letters addressed to the 
editor. However, we can make an 
exception for a great and deeply loved 
missionary who prefers to address the 
Church through one of its 20th- 
century apostles. 


A Short History of 
Inter pretation 


THE BIBLE 
IN THE 
CHURCH 


By Robert M. Grant 

In lucid and readable style, Dr. 
Grant begins his book with a 
study of the interpretation of the 
Old Testament by Jesus and 
Paul. He then continues with the 
viewpoints of great thinkers of 
the New Testament, and carries 
on the account through the sec- 
ond Christian century. 

The school of Alexandria is 
next considered, followed by a 
discussion of the philosophy of 
Augustine and Jerome and then 
a study of the medieval church. 

The Reformation, the Enlight- 
enment, and the exegesis of today 
are given careful and penetrat- 


ing interpretation in Dr. Grant’s 
book. $2.50 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


The Presiding Bishop's 
Book for Lent 1948 


REVIVE 
THY CHURCH 
BEGINNING 
WITH ME 


Samuel M. Shoemaker. Recom- 


ménded this year for Lenten reading 


by the Rt. Rev. Henry K. Sherrill 
is a book on evangelism by one of 
the most popular writers on.the per- 
sonal life of faith. The Rev. Mr. 
Shoemaker, who won new readers 
with his recent books How to Help 
Other People and How to Find Hap- 
piness calls this new book, too, a 
“how” book. In it, he challenges the 
individual to, first of all, consider his 
own need for change before turning 
to the revival of church and society. 
It is an inspirational book, but it is 
also an instructive book, based on 
the practical step-by-step, methods the 
author has found effective in his long 
and fruitful ministry. $1.50 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 43rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Great Void 


T HAS been our opinion for some 
| time that film strips, correctly util- 

ized, constitute one of the most ef- 
fective means of visual education, and 
where the budget of the parish or mission 
is limited, may often be the most effec- 
tive method available. The most serious 
objection to this theory has come from 
those persons who were willing enough 
to attempt the method, but who could 
not find sufficient filmstrips to permit 
any large scale experiment. In a medium 
so inexpensive and so simple to produce, 
it does seem inexcusable that so little has 
been done to fill the great void in avail- 
able material. The parish priest who 
wishes to illustrate his instructions for 
Holy Confirmation is forced to drag in 
all manner of illustrative material: 
everything from 16 mm movies to 314x4 
glass slides. And even then, most of the 
material is far-fetched and confusing. If 
a series of twelve instructions could be 
planned, using a standard medium such 
as the black and white film strip, the 
teacher’s job could be made considerably 
lighter and the quality of teaching higher. 
A candidate will remember a picture 
and the idea which accompanied that pic- 
ture long after he forgets the abstract 
philosophy. We can talk. ourselves blue 
in the face about the Christian religion 
being concrete rather than abstract, but 
unless we can make it concrete by the 
use of everyday illustrations from life 
the listener will remain a mere “‘listener,”’ 
and we will find to our sorrow that we 
have failed to be instruments through 
which the active, moving Spirit possesses 
the person of that candidate and begins 
to change his life. : 


APPLICABILITY 


It is not such a far cry as one might 
think from the use of filmstrips in Chris- 
tian education to the realization on the 
part of the learners of the concrete ap- 
plicability of their instruction. Visual ed- 
ucation can do it far better than aud ‘ble 
illustrations. Listeners are pretty im- 
mune to “sermon illustrations.” At best, 
nowadays, they merely provide a moment 
of relaxation,-and too often, they offer 
the perfectly good excuse to divert the 
train of thought to some other subject. 
The trouble with audible illustrations is 
that they are too subjective. While the 
speaker is trying to illustrate the value 
of infant Baptism by using the analogy 
of the human family, the giving to the 
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in Film Strips 


child of parental influence, a name, and 
physical life itself, the listener is quite 
likely off on a tangent, wondering what- 
ever caused his parents to give him the 
name they picked, or wondering what 
he'll name his next youngster if and 
when. And all the time he’s missing the 
real point of the illustration because 
there is not sufficient objectivity to hold 
his attention. But flash a picture on the 
wall of a human family gathered around 
the new baby, keep the titles provoca- 
tive, making it visual that this little child 
should have the advantages of spiritual 
environment as well as physical parent- 
hood, and the listener becomes a partici- 
pant in the Baptism of that infant. Once 
he has actually participated in the bap- 
tism, he'll not have to hem and haw 
when the question of infant baptism is 
mentioned. 


SACRAMENT FILM NEEDED 
The Church needs, badly, a series of 


filmstrips on the sacraments. Rome is 
miles ahead of us. Their latest series is 
excellent, but unless you’re prepared to 
use oil, salt, and a papal imprimatur, you 
can’t use their film strips. The Church 
needs a film strip on the Nicene Creed. 
The experiment in Chicago with the 
Apostles’ ‘Creed back in the days of Bish- 
op Stewart was a good beginning, but 
why did it have to end there? We can do 
much better than that today. The creed 
should be made a living, modern, active, 
concrete expression of the great dogmatic 
truths of our religion. Such a filmstrip 
can be produced for as little as $25, with 
copies by the hundreds at less than $2.50 
each. There must be a script, there must 
be a photographer, and there must be a 
supervisor to produce the strip. But these 
are easy. Dozens of capable writers in 
the Church are available, and anybody 
with a 32 mm camera can take the pic- 
tures. The difficulty is in the d’stribution. 
The National Council could do it if they 
were interested. 


LirtLe Text NEEDED 


Not only are filmstrips needed to teach 
the sacraments and the creed of the 
Church. We need a good strip on Church 
history. Again, the earlier experiment on 
the ‘History of the Anglican Church” 
was a noble effort. But such efforts are 
only a beginning. Later attempts should 
seek to improve and to utilize the expe- 
rience of earlier attempts. We have 


learned, since that filmstrip was mad 
over ten years ago, that long commen- 
taries on each picture lessen the effective- 
ness, and that the pictures should, as 
much as possible do their own teaching, 
What commentary needs to be use 
should be on the film itself. The presen 
filmstrip carries far too much “‘lecture’ 
to be effective. 

Filmstrips on the great social, politica 
and economic problems of the day 
problems that are rocking our world a 
its very foundations —are urgently 
needed. Why do we have to settle for 
government produced films, which make 
no attempt to show the religious signifi- 
cance of the crisis, and which offer no s 
lution beyond: what Dr. Luccock de- 
scribes as ‘“The immortality of the statu: 
quo!” If the Church has any thing to 
say with regard to a world polity, or t 
the correct use of money and land, the 
she had better begin saying it — not jus 
in pulpit and editorial, but in film an 
loud speaker. There’s an expression tha 
comes into the eyes of too many confir 
mation candidates during those instruc 
tion periods. It’s an expression that says, 
“you're a nice guy, and I like you, and 
this stuff is interesting and reasonable, 
but, Oh, Lord, how irrelevant it all 
sounds to the problem of making an hon- 
est living and being a good citizen in a 
modern world!”’ Unless we can convince 
these prospective Christians that Chris 
is far more relevant than atomic energy 
we will rightfully be accused of fiddling 
while Rome burns. And one way of mak- 
ing this relevance concrete is to vis 
ualize it! 

REvIEW oF RatpH Epwarps’ 
ALBUM 


The “Truth Or Consequences Man,” 
Ralph Edwards, has an album of records 
on the market now, titled “Let’s Have a 
Party.” Four records, eight sides, 10 
inch, produced by Mercury Records, Al- 
bum A-18, priced (in Chicago) ‘at $3.91 
for the album of four records. For your 
church social, young people’s party, 
men’s club, ladies’ guild, or parish pic- 
nic, you can’t make a better investment 
Edwards is his usual personable an 
charming self, as he. explains the rules 
of the games, gives demonstrations, an- 
nounces points, penalties, and prizes 

Along with the album is a rules-leaflet, 
outlining the props needed, the points 
given, the prizes suggested for each of 
the fourteen games. Simply put the rec- 
ords on a phonograph, provide the props, 
and your worries are over as far as en- 
tertainment is concerned. These games 
are lots of fun around the house, too — 
that is if the planned parenthood folk 
haven’t made too many inroads on your 
home-population. Your nearby record- 
dealer should have, or be able to order, 
this album. 

It’s really a “must” 
church social. 


for your next 
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Jr. Scaife Unanimously Elected 
<0 Western New York 


The Rev. Dr. Lauriston Livingston 
Scaife, rector of Calvary Church, Pitts- 
urgh, Pa., was elected Bishop of West- 
=r New York at -a special convention, 
meld at St. Mark’s Church, Buffalo, 
. Y., Tuesday, January 20th. Election 
was reached on the first ballot by a unan- 
mous vote by both orders, and climaxed 
the attempt to elect first a Coadjutor 
land later a diocesan, which began in 
ay, 1947. It was the fourth election 
alled for the purpose. 

Dr. Scaife’s name was the only one 
submitted to the convention, which 
elected him- with 60 clerical and 58 lay 
votes. He was recommended by the stand- 
ing committee after two other names 

ere withdrawn when it was found that 
“the overwhelming majority favored Dr. 
Scaife,” the chairman reported. Although 
Dr. Scaife has not accepted, he made the 
ollowing statement when notified of his 
election: 


“J have been greatly honored and gen- 
uinely humbled by my election as Bishop 
of the wonderful diocese of Western New 
York. The unanimity of the convention 
urely indicates the work of the Holy 
Ghost. May God help me not to do what 
I wish, but to do His will.” 


Dr. Scaife was born in Milton, Mass., 
‘October 17, 1907, the son of Roger Liv- 
ingston Scaife and Ethel May (Bryant). 
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He was educated at the Milton Acad- 
emy; Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
(B.A., 1931); the University of Got- 
tingen, Germany; Harvard University; 
the General Théological Seminary, New 
Nor iGitye (sab, 1937 sand - the 
Russian Theological Academy, Paris, 
France (S.T.D., 1940). Bishop Bab- 
cock, Suffragan of Massachusetts, or- 
dained him to the diaconate in 1937, and 
Bishop Dallas of New Hampshire or- 
dained him to the priesthood in 1938. 

In 1937 and 1938, Dr. Scaife was a 
master /at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H., going as assistant at St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York City, in 1938. 
In 1942, he became rector of Trinity 
Church, Newport, R. I., leaving there 
to become rector of Calvary, Pittsburgh, 
in 1945. During part of World War II, 
he served as a chaplain in the Navy. As 
one interested in closer ties between the 
Orthodox and Anglican Communion, 
Dr. Scaife is the executive secretary of 
the Russian Theological Academy Fund ; 
a trustee of St. Vladimir’s Russian Or- 
thodox Seminary, New York City; and 
was the representative for Orthodox re- 
lations of the diocese of New “York, 
while canonically resident in that diocese. 
In addition, he was the editor of The 
Russian Priests of Tomorrow. 


Presiding Bishop Takes Order 
for Melcher Consecration 


The Presiding Bishop has taken order 
for the consecration of the Rev. Louis 
Chester Melcher, rector of ‘Trinity 
Church, Columbia, S. C., and Bishop 


_Coadjutor-elect of the district of South- 


ern Brazil. The consecration will take 
place on February 5th, at 10:30 am at 
Trinity Church. 

The Presiding Bishop will be the con- 
secrator, assisted by Bishops Gravatt of 
Upper South Carolina and Dandridge of 
Tennessee as co-consecrators. The Rev. 
Mr. Melcher will be presented by Bish- 
ops Jackson of Louisiana and Carruthers 
of South Carolina; Bishop Barnwell of 
Georgia will preach; and Bishop Keeler 
of Minnesota will be the litanist. 

The attending presbyters will be the 
Rev. Messrs. W. S. Lea and Charles 
M. Seymour, and the Rev. William A. 
Thompson will be deputy registrar. 

Bishop Thomas of Southern Brazil 
writes: : 


“T have prepared a schedule of visits for 
the Coadjutor. He is expected to arrive in 
Rio about March 10th. He will visit two 
of the churches on Sunday, March 14th, 
and two others on March 21st. Between 
these dates he will meet the clergy in con- 
vocation. There are six of them. Going 
then to S40 Paulo, where he will pass Holy 
Week and Easter, he will visit as many 
of the seven missions as possible, and the 
clergy in convocation, 


“He will visit Trinity and Ascension 
Churches, Porto Alegre, on April 4th. 
Council will’ meet in Pelotas from April 
7th to 11th. While there, he will be able 
to inspect St. Margaret’s School and the 
orphanage. He will then visit the churches 
in Rio Grande, Bagé, Sao Gabriel, Livra- 
mento, and Santa Maria, returning ‘to 
Porto Alegre the first of May.” 


VISITORS 


Interview with Lee M. Terrill 
of YMCA in Jerusalem 


By EvizapetH McCracken 


Among the visitors of the New Year, 
Lee M. Terrill, representative of the 
International Committee of the YMCA 
at Jerusalem, was received with very 
special interest. Mr. Terrill is an Amer- 
ican, whose home is in Galveston, Texas. 
He will be in America until the coming 
autumn.. His visit, however, is not in the 
nature of a furlough. Mr. Terrill very 
kindly consented to an interview, speak- 
ing first to this particular point: 


“In 1946, at the International Conven- 
tion of the YMCA, the raising of a fund 
of $8,650,000 for world service, especially 
for the service of youth in stricken areas, 
was authorized. About half of that fund 
has been raised. I am here partly to ad- 
vance that project, as well as to further ° 
the work of the YMCA in other ways. 
Local branches of the YMCA make ap- 
peals; the International Committee supply 
the background.” 


In answer to a question here, Mr. 
Terrill said that he had been in the 
work at Jerusalem since 1937. He re- 
turned home for a short stay in 1944. 
In answer to the next question, which 
was about the effect of unsettled condi- 
tions on the YMCA, he‘said earnestly: 


“None of the centers has been lost. 
Buildings have been destroyed. Some of 
the personnel have lost.their lives. But the 
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work has gone on. The indigenous YMCA 
people have carried on. Now, we are trying 
to give them a lift. They have the first 
claim on the Youth Fund: for the rehabili- 
tation of families, of such vital importance 
to youth; for more workers, to get the 
work under way. We have distributed 
what we have received thus far, to make 
it as immediately effectual as possible.” 


Since the YMCA serves all persons, 
its representatives have a unique oppor- 
tunity to know what different groups 
‘think and how they feel. Mr. Terrill 
was asked if he would say something re- 
garding the effect on the people of the 
partition of Palestine. After reflecting 
for a few moments, he said with great 
seriousness : 


“Communities that were united sprang 
apart: Arabs to one section, Jews to an- 
other, Moslems to another. No one com- 
pelled them; they did it themselves. There 
has never been any anti-Semitic feeling, or 
anti-Arabian feeling, in the sense of Arab 
against Jew or Jew against Arab. The 
-issue is wholly the political control of the 
country. I talked on the ship coming to 
America with both sides. Each declared 
that the other had tried to assist: Jews 
helping Arabs and Arabs helping Jews to 
make the readjustments. A young Moslem 
writer from Jaffa noticed on the ship a Jew 
who appeared to need friendly help. The 
Moslem spoke to other Jews, rallying peo- 
ple around to help that young man.” 


In answer to a question as to how far 
this human sympathy and understanding 
might be counted upon to solve the tre- 
mendous problems of the partition, Mr. 
Terrill again thought for a little, and 
then said: 


“There is an impression here in Amer- 
ica, through lack of knowledge, that the 
Arabs are bitterly anti-Jewish. That was 
not the case until the issue of the control 
of the country became acute. The Arabs 
were more hospitable to the Jews than 
were any other peoples of the East, or of 
some other countries. They accepted the 
Jews as a people with another religion. It 
is only very recently that the attempt has 
been made to set them up as a national 
group. 

“Some persons in both groups would 
work for their own political interests, now 
that they are aware of such separate inter- 
ests. The possibility of serious consequences 
must be faced, in Arab countries where 
Jews and their families have been living 
for hundreds of years. Until there is some 
withdrawal of the maximum claims of both 
sides, Arab and Jew, not a great deal can 
be done.” 


In reply to a question as to the way 
in which the Arabs and Jews, respec- 
tively, saw their claims, Mr. Terrill 
said: 


“The Jews feel that their security is de- 
pendent upon having a separate Jewish 
Beate, The Arabs feel that Palestine is and 
has been for centuries a country occupied 
by Arabs, and that no one has the right to 
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“The 


serious consequences must be faced...” 


Mr. TERRILL: possibility of 


take over any part of it for political con- 
trol. Although the Jews want a Jewish 
State, they differ as to the best way of 
securing it. Even those living in Arab sec- 
tions of Palestine are not in full agreement. 
But the great majority of the Jewish com- 
munity would stand solidly for the present 
program. So, you see, there are two irrec- 
oncilable points of view in the two com- 
munities.” 


A question as to the degree to which 
religion entered into the situation had 
been asked earlier in the interview and 
the answer deferred until this point, 


when Mr. Terrill said: 


“You asked whether religion was an is- 
sue. In one way religion enters in, even 
though the issue is mainly political. The 
Christian Arabs make common cause with 
the Moslem Arabs about the control of the 
country. There are about 130,000 Chris- 
tians in Palestine, and the majority of them 
are Arabs. They are not for the most part 
those who have become Christians by mis- 
sionary endeavor in modern or even medie- 
val times. They are the descendants of the 
very earliest Palestinian Christians, or of 
the Christians of the time of the Byzantine 
ascendancy. The largest single group of 
Christians is the Greek Orthodox. Arab 
Christians who have had the closest rela- 
tion with other Christian peoples are put 
in a particularly difficult position with the 
rest of the Arab community.” 


In reply to a question about recent ten- 
sions in Palestine, Mr. Terrill said: 


“Responsible leadership would not stir 
up conflict; but there is always popular 
feeling in periods of. tension, wherever 
found in history. It is always possible that 
this may express itself in ill will, when 
passions are inflamed. No one can ever tell 


what expression group feeling might take, 
at any time.” 


The effect on religion was again the 
subject of a question: Is the issue likel 
to shake the faith of the Christians 
Once more, Mr. Terrill gave a few mo- 
ments to reflection, and then said:, 


“No, I think not. But the question keeps 
arising in the minds of all the Arab Chris 
tians. You see, they think that the western 
nations are Christian nations. They feel 
that the present policy, adopted by Chris- 
tian nations, may put them in a difficult 
position with their Moslem neighbors. | 
think that the point needs to be emphasized 
in Palestine that Christians believe in a 
Way of Life, in brotherhood and justice 
‘The emphasis should not be on the preser- 
vation of shrines, holy as these are and 
deeply as we should reverence them. We 
have the responsibility and the opportunity 
in Palestine to give the Christian solutior 
of problems, one of which is to deal fairly 
with all concerned. There is danger that 
we may be put in the position of seeming to 
care more for the preservation of the 
shrines of Christianity than for the Chris- 
tian way of life.” 


Returning to the work of the YWCA 
in Palestine, Mr. Terrill said: 


“We are there to help all the people who 
need our help and will let us give it to 
them. We take no sides at all. Our effort is 
to understand in so far as we can and to 
help everywhere that we are able. This, as 
you know, is the desire and aim of the An 
glican Church in Jerusalem and of your 
own Church representatives there: they are 
there as Christians, fervently wishing and 
trying to help their neighbors, the peoples 
among whom ‘they are living. The great 
responsibility resting upon all the Christia 
Churches, everywhere, is to try to leart 
both sides of the present issue, studying i it 
day by day, thoughtfully and with an un 
wavering desire to understand and to help.” 


Mr. Terrill smiled, and said by way 


of conclusion: 


“That must be done; and, though it will 
not be easy, it can be done. It is Something 
that every person can engage in.’ 


CHURGH ARMY | 


Three Receive Commissions 


The first post-war .Commissioning 
Service for three Church Army students 
was held in Christ Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on January 18th at 5 pm, with 
Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio offi- 
ciating for the Presiding Bishop, as au- 
thorized by General Convention. 

Having completed two years training, 
including scholastic and practical field 
work, Fred Nussbaum, Oklahoma, Wil- 
liam Johnson, Los Angeles, and Ernest 
St. Andrew, Munising, Mich., were 
presented by the warden of the Church 
Army Training Center, the Rev. Dr. 
F. J. Moore, for their commissions in 
the Episcopal Church as captains in the 
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mmissions as Evangelists, the red yoke 
vas placed upon their shoulders, a fel- 
ow officer from the field welcomed them 
to active missionary and evangelistic 
rvice, and the national director, Capt. 
arl Estabrook, announced their first 
csignments. 

_ Captain Nussbaum will continue at 
he Galilee Mission, Philadelphia; Cap- 
ain Johnson will be with the Town and 
Sountry staff at Parkville, Mo.; and 
Saptain St. Andrew goes to rural work 
1 the diocese of Western Michigan. 
All clergy in the Cincinnati area as 
vell as delegations from all of the dioce- 
an and parish organizations attended the 
ervice, which was open to the general 
wublic. After the service a reception was 
ield in the parish house under the direc- 
ion of the Rev. Dr. Nelson M. Bur- 
oughs, rector of Christ Church. 


{RCAITECTURE 


‘wo Groups Meet 


Two organizations concerned with 
he problems of ecclesiastical architecture 
net in New York on January 9th and 
Oth. The American Guild of Church 
\rchitects held its annual meeting on 
he 9th, ending with a dinner at the 
-arkside Hotel at which there were two 
peakers. Talbot Hamlin of the Colum- 
ia School of Architecture spoke in favor 
f the modern trend in design. Hubert 
‘rohman, one of the architects of the 
Vashington Cathedral, made a forceful 
peech in which he advocated adherence 
) the traditions of the great past ages of 
‘hurch building. Discussion of the 
seeches was continued up until a late 
our. | 
On. JJanuary 10th, there was an all- 
ay meeting of the North American Con- 
erence on Church Architecture. It 
pened at 10 am, and closed at 5:30 PM. 
Yr. John Scotford, president of the con- 
erence and secretary of the Guild of 
‘ine Arts of the Congregationl Chris- 
ian Churches, presided and also gave 
he opening address, on “To God 
hrough Beauty.” John W. Ogg, direc- 


or of the Department of Architecture © 


f the International Council of the 
“W'CA, spoke on the work and methods 
f that department. Then came an un- 
sual address on “Why can we not get 
ficient buildings for Religious Educa- 
ion.” This was given by Dr. Samuel L. 
Tamilton, chairman of the department 
f education of New York University, 
rho said: 


“In the course of a survey of the places 
1 the New York area where Sunday 
shools were held, I saw the most amaz- 
igly inadequate arrangements. In one 
aurch, there was a room with basket ball 
quipment and kitchen facilities. There was 

strong smell of coffee. “What do you do 
ere except make coffee?’ I asked. And the 
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CHurcH ArMy CapTaINs CoMMISSIONED: (left to right) Capt. Earl Estabrook, 
the Rev. Frank Moore, Bishop Hobson, the Rev. Dr. Nelson Burroughs, and Cap- 
tains Ernest St. Andrew, Fred Nussbaum, and William Johnson at the commission- 
ing service, January 18th. 


answer was: ‘We teach the intermediate 
boys here.’ That room was not suitable for 
a gymnasium nor for a kitchen—much less 
for teaching intermediate boys. There was 
nothing whatever there for creating the 
atmosphere of a Church school. 

“Tn another church which I won’t iden- 
tify because it is in this city, they were 
carrying on a daily vacation Bible school. 
Little children were being taught in a base- 


‘ment where there were pipes overhead and 


a general dreariness. How can children 
learn the beauty of holiness in an ugly 
place? The places where religion is taught 
should be beautiful. It is telling the chil- 
dren that religion doesn’t matter, if the 
church is beautiful and the Church school 
room is a poor, ugly place, downstairs. 

“One church in New York is doing a 
fine job in religious education, but in an 
inadequate place. That church was stuck 
with it. Really, I don’t know where to take 
my students to show them proper Church 
school quarters. In the Riverside Church, 
little children have to take the elevator up 
ten or twelve floors to get to their class 
room. St. Bartholomew’s is a beautiful 
place, both the church and the community 
house; but it is not made for religious edu- 
cational purposes. I wish there were one 
place that could be shown as a model; but 
I don’t know of one. 

“What are the essentials? First: a place 
where extended sessions can be held—not 
the usual one hour. This means extended 
provisions, cloak-rooms, etc. It means sun- 
shine also. Of course, the choice should al- 
ways be for a good staff, if a choice must 
be made.:Good equipment is negligible if 
you have a staff that doesn’t know what to 
do with it. Such a staff may use it for 


dancing or basketball only. These things 
are useful if made a part of the plan, but 
not the whole plan, as a poor staff will 
make them. 

“The second essential is the support of 
the laity. They must know why good archi- 
tecture and equipment are important. 
Churches that get that vision and make the 
laymen see it will increase their congrega- 
tions and their Church schools—increase 
their numbers and their strength... . 

“The third essential is a better knowl- 
edge of the nature of religious education. 
We must break down the barrier between 
the educational approach and the theologi- 
cal approach. The people must understand. 
When they do, we shall get adequate, ap- 
propriate, and beautiful places in which to 
teach the children, with teachers who have 
the understanding of what religious educa- 
tion is, and the skill to engage in it.” 


Dr. Hamilton’s address with the en- 
suing discussion was the final part of the 
morning’s program. After lunch, there 
was first a devotional session, led by 
Dr. Deane Edwards, executive secre- 
tary of the Commission on Worship 
of the Federal Council, his subject 
being “Worship Trends in Protestant 
Churches Today.” 

Next came two addresses of a techni- 
cal architectural nature: “The Place of 
the Building Contractor in Church 
Building,” by A. Volpi, C. E., of Boston; 
“Acoustics,” by Clifford M. Swan, 
acoustical engineer of New York; and 
general discussions of various technical 
problems. The designs submitted for the _ 
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Architectural Competition of the North 
American Conference were exhibited and 
the winners of the awards announced. 
The Rey. C. Harry Atkinson, Church 
building executive of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society, spoke on the 
competition, as. did also A. H. Fink, 
AIA, president of the American Guild 
of Architects. It was announced that the 
high cost of construction was holding up 
church buildings to cost $200,000,000. 

For the first time since its foundation 
in 1927, the North American Confer- 
ence on Church Architecture was for- 
mally organized. Hitherto, it has held, 
with an informal organization, annual 
meetings, to which architects, officers of 
religious bodies, editors of religious pa- 
pers, and other interested persons have 
been invited as participating guests. The 
formal organization provides for mem- 
bers, with annual dues, and for duly 
elected officers. The following were 
elected: Dr. John Scotford, president; 
O. W. Shelgren, first vice-president; 
H. H. Fisher,-:second vice-president; El- 
bert M. Conover, secretary; D. D. Mer- 
rill, treasurer; Dr. Samuel L. Hamilton 
and the Rey. C. Harry Atkinson, mem- 
bers at large. 


UNITY 


Quadrilateral Based Statement 
Submitted to Presiding Bishop 


The Commission on Approaches to 
Unity met under the chairmanship of 
Bishop Strider of West Virginia, at 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn., Jan- 
uary 20th to 22d. Discussion centered 
primarily about the statement based upon 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral, which the 
commission was directed by General 
Convention to prepare for the considera- 
tion of the Lambeth Conference. ‘This 
was completed and referred to the Pre- 
siding Bishop, with the request that he 
make it public after April Ist, and that 
he present it to the Lambeth Conference 
next summer. A similar statement, on 
the subject of intercommunion, did not 
meet with the unanimous approval of 
the commission, and action was accord- 
ingly deferred, in the hope that Lambeth 
would give some guidance in this im- 
portant matter. 


RADIO 


Dr. Shoemaker to Speak 


The Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, 
rector of Calvary Church, New York 
City, will be the speaker on Columbia 
network’s “Church Of The Air” Sun- 
day, February 8th (CBS, 10:00-10:30 
aM, EST). His topic is “We Need Spir- 
itual Awakening.” Dr. Shoemaker is the 
author of the Presiding Bishop’s Book 


for Lent, Revive Thy Church Beginning 


With Me, and other religious works. 
Jack Ossewaarde will direct the Cal- 


‘ vary Church Choir in singing, “Awake, 


My Soul,” “Springs in the Desert,” and 
“Rise Up, O Men Of God.” 


Evening Prayer Telecast 


The first church service televised by 
radio station WW J-TYV, Detroit, Mich., 
was that of Evening Prayer, including an 
Advent pageant entitled “Preparing the 
Way,” presented on the afternoon of the 
last Sunday in Advent, December 21st, 
by the youth of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit. The Very Rev. John J. 
Weaver, dean of the cathedral, and the 
Rev. Canon Robert D. Bohaker, partici- 
pated in the service, which marked an- 
other milestone in the long association 
between WWJ, the Detroit News, and 
the cathedral, whose morning service on 
Sundays is the oldest religious broadcast 
in the United States. It was first heard 
over WWJ on April 20, 1922. 

A layman who sat in. the WWJ stu- 
dio and witnessed the televising of the 
service made the following comments: 


“When I received an invitation to attend 
the televising of a service from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, I approached the whole thing 
with a feeling of fear. I fully expected that 
this would be a rather cold and formal 
sort of thing, from which one would not 
get very much. I suppose I felt it would 
be like the moving picture version of a book 
which I had read and heard reviewed from 
time to time. Thus the entire affair would 
be very matter of fact. ; ; 

“Nearly all Churchmen know and love 
Evening Prayer; we know where it starts, 
and we know where it stops. But I must 
confess that the first thirty seconds of that 
service, as it appeared on the television 
screen, changed my whole opinion of the 
possibilities of the Church over the air. 

“In the room with me were two other 
Churchpeople, who had been raised in the 
Church and who know the service from 
start to finish. It was interesting to note 
their reactions to the events appearing on 
the screen. The woman replaced her hat; 
the man forgot to light his cigar; and as 
the service progressed through the proces- 
sional hymn, the Opening Sentences, the 
prayers, the General Confession, I could 
hear my companions entering into the serv- 
ice along with the congregation seated in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, two miles away. This 
was also true of the Creed and the other 
responses during the service. 

“A moving pageant took the place of a 
sermon, and as we sat there in the dark- 
ness, one could feel the spirit of the service 
coming across the screen. Thoughts of the 
possibilities now open to the Church — 
carrying the services, visually, to the sick, 
the shut-in, hospital patients, men in pris- 
on, and many more—ran through my 
mind. All the warmth of the great service 
could be felt, somehow, in that little room, 
as the cameramen swung their instruments 
from priest to altar to congregation, and 


to the altar again. And we three felt, as 
we sat together in that small place, that 
it was good to have been there. 

“Several days before the service was to 
take place, I jokingly charged Dean Weay. 
er with driving Episcopalians ‘to drink’ be- 
cause so many of our television sets are 
installed in taverns and barrooms. I under 
stand that the radio station conducted 2 
survey shortly after this televised broad 
cast, among some of the taverns. The gen 
eral reaction seemed to be that as the sery 
ice unfolded itself on the screen, first of all 
people stopped smoking to look and to 
listen, and then many who usually spent 
the evening in that place disappeared at 
the close of the service. Could this mean 
that we have found a means of converting 
people at a distance? It is the prayer of 
many who witnessed the telecast that our 
Church may continue to pioneer in this 
new and fascinating field, and so bring the 
Good News of Christ into the lives of 
many now untouched.” 


TH BAT IY 


Price Increase on Sermons 


Reluctantly the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work has in 
creased the price of its Lay Readers’ 
Sermon Service, from $1 to $2 per year. 

At the annual meeting of the Com 
mittee at Seabury House, it was reported 
that 1,500 sets of the sermons are mailed 
each month. The service is given free to 
bishops in overseas missionary districts, 
and to lay readers who take services in 
missions financially unable to pay for 
the service. ¢ 

With rising costs of paper, envelopes, 
etc., it has become impossible to coum 
tinue the service at the old price. The 
February mailing consisted of 21 mimeo- 
graphed pages, and a four-page printed: 
leaflet. Similar mailings throughout the 
year mount up to a volume of material 
that is worth far more than the new 
price, in the opinion of many of the 
clergy who supply the sermons to their 
lay readers. : 


ACU CYCLE OF PRAYER 


February 


St. James’, La Jolla, Calif. 

St. Paul's, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Grace Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
Emmanuel, Washington, D. C. 

St. Mark’s, Mount Kisko, N. Y. 
St. Peter's, Salisbury, Md. 

Howe Military School, Howe, Ind. 
Trinity, Lowville, N. Y. 

St. Peter’s, Ripon, Wis. 

10. .St. Bartholomew's, Chicago 

11. Trinity, Easton, Pa. 

12. Trinity, Belvidere, IL. 

13. St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, N. Y. 
14. St. Paul's, Goodland, Kans. 

15. Trinity, Ambler, Pa. 

16. Holy Trinity, South Bend, Ind. 
17. St. Mary’s Chapel, Philadelphia 
18. St. Stephen’s, Wissahickon, Philadelphia 
19. St. Anthony's, Hackensack, N. J. 
20. St. Francis’ House, Madison, Wis. 
21. St. Luke's, Baltimore, Md. 
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AITI 
o Ordinations 


Bishop Voegeli of Haiti ordained two 
men to the priesthood on the Fourth 
Sunday in Advent, December 21st, at 
st. Thomas’ Church, Arcahaie, Haiti. 
The new priests are the Rev. Frs. Pre- 
vius Dumervil Gay and Pierre Philippe 
Jeanty. 

The day began with Mass at 4 am, 
rollowed by Confirmation and Mass at 
5, and the ordinations at 8. The little 
church was full for the ordination, and 
che congregation included most of the 
oficials of the community. A group of 
seminarians was present, one of them 
nlayed the harmonium, and the others 
led in the singing of the service. The 
Bishop was the preacher. After the serv- 
ice, all the guests, many of whom had 
traveled from Port au Prince, were en- 
tertained for luncheon at the home of 
IM. Aldeus Desir, one of the vestrymen. 
_ Fr. Gay left at once by sailboat to re- 
turn to the Island of La Gonave, where 
he has been assisting the Rev. B. E. Ge- 
mécé. ‘The work of the building of the 
mew church, school, and dispensary on 
he island is going on, and the work 
offers promise of great things for the 
future. 


PHILIPPINES 
Bishop’s Home Robbed 


During the night of January 19th) 
burglars broke into the home of Bishop 
Binsted of the Philippines in Manila by 
cutting a hole in the door to enable them 
to release the lock. The Bishop lost his 
valuable episcopal ring, a watch pre- 
sented to him on his departure for the 
mission field, and about $75 in cash. His 
house guest, the Rev. Vincent H. Stroh- 
sahl, lost his camera, $25 in cash, a num- 
ber of checks and money orders, and two 
pairs of spectacles. Before leaving, the 
intruders helped themselves to food from 
the refrigerator. 


INDIA 2) 3 
Lutherans Plan United Church 


Plans for a United Lutheran Church 
of India have been approved by the Fed- 
eration of Lutheran Churches of India. 
Decision was taken at the federation’s 
two-day triennial conference held at 
Ranchi, India. 

| Leaders at the conference stressed the 
need for a closer relationship between 
the various Lutheran groups, especially 
since the recent merger of the three large 


non-Roman Churches into the United 
Church of South India. 
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OrpINATIONS IN Hartt: (left to right) Frs. Juste and Gay, the Bishop, and Frs. 
Jeanty and Lindor pictured at the ordinations on December 21st. 


Overriding objections that the organ- 
ization of a United Lutheran Church 
might postpone a wider union with other 
Christian groups, the conference ap- 
proved the union plan by a vote of 32 
to eight. [RNs | 


ORTHODOX 
Five to be Tried by 


Moscow Patriarchate 


Metropolitan Theophilus, Archbishop 
John of Brooklyn, Archbishop Leontius 
of Chicago, Archbishop John of Alaska, 
and Bishop Nikon of Philadelphia were 


recently ordered placed on trial by Pa- — 


triarch Alexei of Moscow. The Bishops 
are charged with resisting efforts to bring 
the Russian Orthodox Church in North 
America under the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Moscow Patriarchate. The an- 
nouncement of the Patriarch’s action was 
made by the Metropolitan Council, 
which has summoned a special meeting 
to consider the matter and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Metropolitan. 


None of the Bishops are expected to” 


heed the summons. They will therefore 
be tried in absentia. Metropolitan The- 
ophilus is said to have received the news 
“Sn good humor,” saying that it “will 
not affect the life of our Church.” 

Ralph Montgomery Arkush, general 
counsel for the Russian Church in this 
country, said that the break between the 
Moscow Patriarchate and the American 
parishes was because, as loyal citizens of 
the United States, Church members 
could not pledge loyalty to the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Arkush said: 


“We realize that the Mother Church is 
under the thumb of the Bolsheviks and has 


to require the pledge, but we neither can 
nor want to recognize allegiance to the 
Soviet Union. We consider that spirit- 
ually we are part of the Russian Church, 
but administratively we are independent.” 


Last July, Metropolitan Gregory of 
Leningrad and Novgorod arrived as the 
special envoy of Patriarch Alexei, to dis- 
cuss terms for reconciliation.. However, 
his mission failed and upon his return to 
Moscow, he said, ““The American bish- 
ops have laid down terms that would, in 
practice, sever connections with the 
Church in Russia, and make the Amer- 
ican group a totally independent unit in 
the family of Orthodox Churches.” 

[RNs] 


TERUSALEM 


Patriarch Queries British 
on Protection of Holy Places 


Greek Patriarch Timothy of Jerusa- 
lem has sent a letter to the British High 
Commissioner in Palestine asking what 
measures the United Nations have taken 
to safeguard the Christian Holy Places 
when the British mandate ends. 

The patriarch inquired specifically as 
to what steps will be adopted to “en- 
sure order, decorum, and free access” to 
the shrines and to ‘safeguard pilgrims. 

“All these obligations have been fully 
carried out by the British government,” 
Patriarch Timothy stated. His letter 
was written without prior consultation 
with other Christian leaders in Palestine. 

Several Christian missionary schools 
and colleges in Jerusalem were tempo- 
rarily closed because of Arab-Jewish 
clashes which followed the United Na- 
tions’ decision in favor of separate Arab 
and Jewish states. [rns] 
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The State of the Church 


By the Rev. Walter H. Stowe, S.T.D. 


Member of the Committee of the House of Deputies on the State of the Church 


S SOME of us expected, THE Liv- 
ING CHURCH ANNUAL for 1948, 
containing the Church’s statistics 

for the year ending December 31, 1946, 
reveals quite a different state of affairs 
from that set forth by- the National 
Council in its circular, We. Dare To 
Lead, which was distributed to the clergy 
in the fall of 1947. This latter circular 
stated : 


“Those of you who read of the last 
meeting of the National. Council know the 
shock it was to the members to have pre- 
sented to them a series of charts showing 
the condition of the Church. In almost 
every area of our work, it was evident 
that for 27 years, we had either remained 
static or had gone backward. Confirma- 
tions are at the same level as in 1920. We 
have lost more than 100,000 of our Church 
school students in the past ten years. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 of our parishes and mis- 
sions have been closed since the end of the 
first World War. (Many of those we 
closed were reopened almost immediately 
by other communions.) In spite of the 
desperate need in most dioceses for clergy, 
our seminaries have increased their total 
enrolment only slightly since 1920. Our 
giving per communicant for the world 
work of the Church is less than half of 
what it was 27 years ago.” 


If this appraisal be sound, then any 
evangelistic effort at this time is fore- 
ordained to failure, for neither the 
Army of the nation nor the Army of the 
Lord can launch a successful offensive 
from weakness; a successful offensive 
can only be launched from strength. The 
study of military strategy as. a ‘Hobby is 
strongly recommended to those entrusted 
with the higher strategy of the Church. 

But this appraisal is unsound for sev- 
eral good reasons: 

(1) It violates one of the sharpest 
warnings of statisticians, namely, “that 
interpretations of differences must not 
be made when the data are not compar- 
able.” To compare the five war years of 
1941-1945 with any of the preceding 
twenty years of peace, is to interpret 
differences which are ‘‘not comparable.” 
World War II was the longest war in 
which this country has been engaged 
since the Civil War, 80 years before. In 
addition to the strain, excitement, and 
the moral and spiritual recession which 
always accompanies a long war, ten per 
cent of our active parochial clergy (the 
younger and presumably the more aggres- 
sive among them) were mustered into 
the chaplaincies of our Armed Forces. 
Some 525 were listed as chaplains in No- 
vember, 1944, and as many or more in 
the summer of 1945. You cannot take 
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ten per cent of the clergy out of parish 
life in one fell swoop without serious 
repercussions upon normal parish life. 
Moreover, recruitment of the ministry 
was drastically curtailed by the draft. 

The state of the Church during the 
half decade, 1941-1945, should there- 
fore be compared with the years of 
World War I. Later on in this article 
we shall make some comparisons. 

(2) Nothing is said in the above 
statement about the tremendous increase 
in baptisms in the war years. They liter- 
ally jumped from 69,635 in 1941 to 
85,530 in 1945. The yearly average for 
the half decade was 80,679 — the high- 
est in our Church’s history up to that 
time. The first year of peace, 1946, 
has witnessed an even greater number: 
96,994, the highest record in our history; 
of which 16,468 were adults, another 
record, 

Compare this with the number of 
baptisms during the first World War: 
They declined from 74,150 in 1915 to 
53,479 in 1917; and the number of 1915 
was not again equalled until 1921. 

(3) “Confirmations are at the same 
level as in 1920.” This is an error. The 
confirmations of 1920 numbered 61,881, 
of which 2,175 were in the foreign field. 
‘That year, it must be remembered, was 
the first to be the beneficiary of the stim- 
ulus which the Nation-wide Campaign 
of 1919 evoked. It was also the second 
year of peace following the end of World 
War I. Yet the year 1945 witnessed 
67,076 confirmations, of which 2,145 
were in the foreign field; the year 1946, 
75,287 — the highest in the records; and 
the yearly average of the war years, 
1941-1945, which was 66,533, was 
higher than the yearly average of the 
entire decade, 1921-1930, which was 
65,063. That decade was one of peace 
and booming prosperity. 

Again, let us compare the record dur- 
ing World War II with that during 
World War I: Confirmations declined 
from 61,284 in 1914 to 42,766 in 1917; 
and the 1914 number was never again 
equalled until 1920, the second year of 
peace and the first full year of the Na- 
tion-wide _Campaign. 


CONFIRMATIONS DECLINING 


But there is more to this subject than 
appears on the surface. Back in 1943, 
the Rt. Rey. Dr. Frank W. Creighton, 
Bishop of Michigan and then chairman 
of the Commission on Strategy and 
Policy, said to the writer: “Confirma- 
tions are declining, and the reason is ob- 
vious: during the depression marriages 


declined at an alarming rate, and so did 
the birth rate. Children born in 1930 
normally show up in confirmation classes 


in 1942. Therefore, until the birth rate 


increases, confirmations will not nor: 
mally increase.” And that is exactly what 
happened. f 


In 1915 the birth rate in the United 
States was 25.0 per 1,000 population. I 
declined steadily until in 1933 it reache 
the lowest point in American history — 
16.6 per 1,000 population, Children born 
in 1933 nyould normally appear in 1945 
confirmation classes. But since so few, 
relatively, were born in 1933, the won: 
der 1 is, not that the number of confirma: 
tions in 1945 was so small, but that it 
was so large — larger that the peace 
year of 1920, when the birth rate was 
23.7 per 1,000 population. 

The truth is, the clergy who stayed 
at home during the war years, and the 
laity who codperated with them, did a 
superb job on all major counts, not 
least in this matter of confirmations. The 
slack in the number of children presented 
for confirmation was largely taken up 
by the increase in the number of adults 
confirmed. 

One of the reasons why the Church 
suffered less in World War II as com 
pared with World War I was because 
of the larger number of retired clergy 
available, many of whom stepped into 
the breach when parishes were bereft of 
their rectors, and otherwise served as 
supplies. Also, the Church had a larger 
number of consecrated laymen to serve 
as lay readers: some 4,500 during World 
War II, compared with about 3,200 dur- 
ing World War I. 

The birth rate for 1946 was 23.3 pe 
1,000 population; but for the last four 
months of that year, it was “higher than 
any previously recorded in the history of 
the United States birth-registration 
area’: September, 27.9; October, 28.6; 
Norehber 28.8; December, 29.5. The 
infants baptized in 1946 will not normal- 
ly be presented to the bishops for confir 
mation until 1958. It is fairly safe to 
prophesy that the number of confirma- 
tions in the Fifties will be high; in the 
Sixties, it will be lower, unless made upl 
by adults. The present ‘birth rate is not 
likely to be maintained into the Fifties. 

(4) It does seem too bad that some 
important facts and figures were not 
presented to the members of the Na- 
tional Council to mitigate somewhat the 
“shock” which they are said to have ex- 
perienced. I refer particularly to the fi- 


nances of the Church, which are in the 


healthiest condition in the memory of 
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ny man now living. It is a little dis- 
‘ouraging to the Committee on the State 
'f the Church that the members of the 
National Council did not read its report 
o the General Convention of 1946, al- 
ough by order of the Convention it 
was separately reprinted and distributed 
‘o the clergy. In that report it will be 
ound that the Commission on Church 
Jebt reported that, in 1940, the total 
ndebtedness of this Church was 35 mil- 
ion dollars; in 1946, it was less than 8 
illion dollars; as of today, it must be 
ess than 5 million dollars. When did the 


iner piece of work than that? Incidental- 
y, the National Council itself is out of 
debt for the first time in 13 years. 


- DeEMocrRATIC SUPPORT 


Moreover, never has this Church had 
such a broad and- democratic base of 
support. This is one of the blessings com- 
ing out of the depression, following upon 
the lessons learned as to technique from 
he National-wide Campaign and the 
very member canvass. 
But, we are told, “our giving per com- 
municant for the world work of the 
‘Church is less than half of what it was 
7 years ago.” Does this take into ac- 
ount the 7 million dollars and more 
raised for the R&A Fund? This came 
out of virtually the same pockets as the 
support of our. annual budgets. 
_ The high point in total contributions 
of the Church up to 1944 was in 1928, 
when the sum of $46 million was 
reached. This dropped precipitately for 
very obvious reasons connected with the 
depression until 1934, with its low mark 
of $30,400,000. Since then total contri- 
butions have risen steadily: in 1944, 
$46,170,035 (the first year to pass the 
high mark of 1928) ; in 1945, $53,011,- 
393; in 1946, $59,135,048. Probably $6 
‘million or $7 million of this last year’s 
figure represent contributions to the 
R&A Fund. 
_ This total of $59 million is not going 
to be maintained. Inflation is already 
upon us, which makes it hard for the 
rank and file of the Church’s members 
to maintain their former contributions; 
and a recession, if not a depression, is in 
the offing. The herculean efforts made by 
the clergy and laity to get their parishes 
out of debt were in accord with the 
highest order of statesmanship, and in 
the long run the world work of the 
Church will benefit more than if those 
multiple words of Damocles were still 
hanging over our heads. It is to be hoped 
that the bishops and standing commit- 
tees will be alert to prevent a repetition 
of the orgy of indebtedness which af- 
flicted this Church between World Wars 
Tand: DD; 

(5) “We have lost more than 100,- 
- 000 of our Church school students in 
the past ten years.” No explanation is 
offered for this statement, so we shall 
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slergy and laity of the Church ever do a ' 


supply a few: (a) During three years of 
World War I (1915-1918), this Church 
lost 83,300 students from its Church 
schools. Why should it be exempt during 
World War II? And the enrolment of 
1915 was not recovered until 1924. 
(b) The declining birth rate of the 
Thirties, which we have already dis- 
cussed, and which was serious. (c) The 
low point in our Church school enrol- 
ment was in 1943. The upturn began in 
1944, in the midst of war, and by 1946 
we had recovered 40,000 of the 100,000 
that had been lost. It is usually four or 
five or six years after birth before chil- 
dren enroll in Church school. With the 
high birth rate of the last five years, 
there is no reaSon to believe otherwise 
than that our Church school enrolment 
will continue to rise. 

(6) Much is made of the shortage of 
clergy; but nothing is said about there 
having been a war, with resulting sus- 
pension of recruitment because of the 
draft. Moreover, in the midst of the de- 
pression many bishops would not accept 
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candidates for the ministry. In 1925 
there were 530 postulants, the high point 
up to that time. This number declined 
to 355 in 1936, the lowest point in the 
past 30 years. Since that time the num- 
bers are truly inspiring: 


1937: 427 1941: 552 1945: 817 
1938: 489 1942: 681 1946: 898 
1939: 492 1943: 674 
1940: 497 1944: 719 


Why all the pessimism? Never in the 
history of the Church have we had so 
many men wanting to study for the min- 
istry. What we need to do, what we must 
do, is to cease starving our theological 
seminaries, and to give them the funds 
they so sorely need to do the big job ex- 
pected of them. 

(7) “Approximately 1,000 of our par- 
ishes and missions have been closed since 


the end of first World War.” At the 
end of 1918, some 8,586 parishes and 
missions were reported; 1945, 7,648; 


1946, 7,740. Again no explanation is 
offered. Here are a few: (a) A revolu- 
tion has come to pass because of the au- 
tomobile. On the one hand, it has ruined 
many small towns which formerly had a 
fairly self-contained life; on the other 
hand, it has made absurd the mainte- 
nance of churches one or two miles apart. 
I have members of my parish who live 
five or more miles away and who are 
faithful in their duties. They come by 
bus or automobile. (b) The overhead 
cost of operating a separate congrega- 
tion has increased enormously in the last 
30 years. (c) A better program can be 
carried on by one good sized parish than 
by two weak ones. (d) Men and money 
are better expended in a few places 
where there are good opportunities for 
growth rather than in many places where 
the opportunities are poor. 

Doubtless new congregations need to 
be started in some places; but what we 
need most of all is a well-rounded rural 
church program on a national scale. 

In conclusion, then, we are justified 
in undertaking an evangelistic effort on 
a national scale, but for a reason just 
the opposite of that put forth by the 
National Council: Not because the 
Church is in such a deplorable condition, 
but because the Church is in a funda- 
mentally strong and healthy condition, 
with a latent vitality that only needs to 
be exercised. Also, there are one or two 
accompanying conditions which are help- 
ful: (1) Many men, heretofore indif- 
ferent, fear Communism, which is the 
apotheosis of materialism, and the issue 
is drawn on an international scale. (2) 
Any thinking person fears the evil possi- 
bilities of the atomic age, and only a 
genuinely Christian civilization can curb 
the evil and promote the good of this 
age. These are not the highest motives, 
but it is the Church’s task to transmute 
these lower motives into the higher and 
nobler Christian motives of faith, hope, 
and love. 
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“Called to be Saints” 
By the Rev. Clifford E. Barry Nobes 


Director of Christian Education of the diocese of Long Island 


named Edward Clapp settled in 

Bontoc, P. I., to see what could 
be done with a fierce, truculent tribe of 
headhunters, who, even among sav- 
ages of the hills, had a reputation for 
stubbornness and cruelty. For months Fr. 
Clapp lived quietly, saying his daily of- 
fices, celebrating the Holy Communion 
day by day, and studying the dialect of 
these his people. He came to know a 
splendid little savage named Pit-a-pit, 
who time and time again would curi- 
ously peek in while Fr. Clapp was at his 
devotions, but who never seemed quite 
brave enough to step across the thres- 
hold of the Church. The day finally 
came when Pit-a-pit timorously asked 
Fr. Clapp to explain the meaning of all 
he was doing. Father told the little boy 
of his Father, who wanted him to break 
away from his savagery and to live in 
brotherly love with all His other chil- 
dren. The boy was thrilled with the 
story of Jesus. After many quiet talks, 
Pit-a-pit asked whether he, too, could 
be a Christian. Pit-a-pit became Hilary, 
and as a leader amongst the lads of Bon- 
toc, he brought others to the little chapel 
for instruction and Baptism. 

The need for a school was manifested. 
Fr. Clapp established one, but it was 
impossible to install all the grades. In 
Hilary, he had a brilliant student, who 
would not be satisfied with an elemen- 
tary education. Hilary went to Baguio, 
one of the first Bontocs to venture so far 
away from home on a peaceful mission. 
But even Easter School, Baguio, could 
not satisfy the lad. With the help of 
Bishop Brent, Fr. Clapp sent Hilary 
Clapp, as his godson was now called, to 
Canada for further schooling. Then he 
enrolled in the University of the Philip- 
pines, and after many humiliating years, 
during which he was despised by his 
fellow students because of his lowly 
origin, he was graduated from the medi- 
cal school and became Dr. Clapp. 

In the meanwhile the mission at-Bon- 
toc had been growing apace. Boys and 
girls from villages that at one time had 
been deadly enemies gathered there in 
dormitories. A small dispensary was 
teaching the value of Western medi- 
cine, and the Igorots were more willing 
to admit that perhaps all sicknesses were 
not caused by the machinations of evil 
spirits. Dr. Clapp was offered a position 
in the government medical service in the 
province, and realizing that it would be 
a chance to help in the further develop- 
ment of the Christian work that was 
going on, he quickly accepted. As he had 


fae in. this century, a priest 
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been a leader amongst young lads many 
years before, he now assumed a role of 
leadership. amongst the elders. The 
government, too, recognized his talent, 
and in addition to depending upon him 
for the direction of medical work in the 
province, he, with another boy from a 
mission school, was appointed represen- 
tative for the Mountain Province in the 
Insular Legislature. 

But the doctor was not content merely 
to attend services, he volunteered his 
services as translator for the priest at 
instruction periods. As his duties per- 
mitted, he accompanied the priests on 
trips into remote areas for further evan- 
gelizing his people. The sister mission at 
Sagada had a full time doctor on the 
staff, and Dr. Clapp was often to be 
found assisting in surgery and in medical 
conferences there. At first patients from 
villages which had been at enmity with 
Bontoc were reluctant to place them- 
selves under the care of this Bontoc 
Igorot doctor, but soon, to his great joy, 
Dr. Clapp found that even they trusted 
him and would submit to the most deli- 
cate surgical operations without fear that 
he would use the knife to kill a former 
enemy. 

His abilities were recognized in Insu- 
lar medical circles, and from time to 
time he was offered far better positions 
in more advanced provinces, but always 
his answer was the same, 

The war came. In panic many of the 
Filipinos who held positions under the 
government in the provincial capital of 
Bontoc fled to the further hills. Dr. 
Clapp refused to desert his post. More 
than ever, he said, his people needed him. 

When the Japanese captured Bontoc, 
they cast about for a native whom the 
people would follow to serve as their 
puppet governor of the Province. The 
lot fell upon Dr. Clapp and a man who 
was a notorious Japanese collaborator. 
Dr. Clapp was in a dilemma. He knew 


that as governor he could help not only ~ 


his own beloved Igorots in a hard situa- 
tion but that he would have the oppor- 
tunity to help Americans, too, and that 
if the alternate candidate held the office 
the province might well be weaned away 
from its basic loyalty to America. But 
he knew, too, that he would have a diffi- 
cult time serving a people whom he re- 
garded as cruel invaders, and at the same 
time keeping his name clear against the 
day which he knew would come when 
the Americans would return to power 
in the Islands. He prayed. He consulted 
his pastor. He eventually decided to take 
all the risks involved and pretend to be 


loyal to Japan in the proffered post. 

For three years Dr. Clapp served as 
governor. Countless American soldiers 
are alive today because he and his wife 
and children organized relief for them 
while they hid in the hills or languished 
behind the barbed wire of Japanese la- 
bor camps. The Igorots smile today when 
they think of the multitudes of guer- 
rilla warriors who became Dr. Clapp’s 
blood relatives, according to Dr. Clapp’s 
protestations to the Japanese military 
police, when, having used all other ar- 
guments to persuade them not to execute 
captured guerrillas, he would put his 
plea on the personal level and maintain 
that the prisoner was a kinsman of some 
sort. Time after time when Dr. Clapp 
went to Manila on official business, he 
would elude his guards long enough to 
pick up a package of medicines or money 
for transmission to the American mis 
sionaries interned in the Baguio camp 
Notwithstanding the risk involved, he 
was in touch with various guerrilla 
bands, passing on to them valuable mili- 
tary information. And yet, to allay the 
suspicions of the Japanese, who of course 
knew of his long attachment to the 
Americans, he made violent anti-Amer- 
ican speeches at numerous public gather 
ings. ; . 

When the Americans invaded the 
Philippines, and General Yamashita’ 
troops fell back into the mountains, Dr 
Clapp was urged by his friends and by 
some of the guerrillas to flee his post. 
But again, his devotion to the Igorot 
people forbade this, for he felt that such 
an act would be an invitation to the Ja- 
panese to wreak vengeance on the many 
who had been close to him and who 
would not be able to éscape. One day a 
band of guerrillas descended upon Bon- 
toc and captured the doctor. Pleading 
that things were not as they seemed, he 
was granted permission to go to guer- 
rilla headquarters to remain in custody — 
until his name could be cleared by Amer- 
ican missionaries in Manila. On the way 
to the headquarters a misinformed guer- 
rilla fatally shot the doctor. 

Months later, at the insistence of the 
Bishop and because of affidavits sub- 
mitted by those of us who knew all the 
circumstances in the tragic case, the 
American military authorities made aq 
thorough investigation of the affair. The 
Third Guerrilla Amnesty Comins 
meeting in Bontoc in November, 1946, 
officially cleared the doctor’s name in a _ 
statement which concluded with the 
words: “It may be concluded that if Dr. 
Hilary P. Clapp was executed by the 
guerrilla organization . . . the execution 
was a fatal mistake, for the late Dr. 
Clapp was a patriot and not a collab- 
orator .. .” Today there stands on the 
altar of All Saints’ Mission a handsome — 
missal inscribed, ‘““Io the Glory of God, 
and in Loving Memory of Hilary Pit-a- 
pit Clapp, Christian and patriot.” : 
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EDITORIAL 


T WAS just three years ago this month that 

American Marines stormed ashore at Iwo Jima, 
*- one of the bloodiest way-stations in the pre- 
‘tomic campaign of island hopping. Before the tiny, 
lesolate island was wrested from the Japanese, 
/0,000 names of American boys had been added to 
he casualty lists. At the end of the month-long striug- 
le, Chaplain Roland B. Gittelsohn spoke at the dedi- 
‘ation of one of the three huge cemeteries — words 
hat we may well ponder now, as we ask ourselves 
whether we are keeping faith with those who died 
hat we might live in freedom. Chaplain Gittelsohn 
aid: 


_ “Vhis is perhaps the grimmest, and surely the holiest task 
e have faced since D-day. Here before us lie the bodies of 
somrades and friends. Men who until yesterday or last week 
aughed with us, joked with us, trained with us. Men who were 
on the same ships with us, and went over the sides with us as we 
repared to hit the beaches of this island. Men who fought with 
s and feared with us. Somewhere in this plot of ground there 
may lie the man who could have discovered the cure for cancer. 
nder one of these Christian crosses, or beneath a Jewish Star 
f David, there may rest now a man who was destined to be a 
reat prophet, . . . to find the way, perhaps, for all to live in 
lenty, with poverty and hardship for none. Now they lie here 
ilently in this sacred soil, and we gather to consecrate this 
arth in their memory. 

“Tt is not easy to do.so. Some of us have buried our closest 
riends here. We saw these men killed before our very eyes. 
Any one of us might have died in their places. Indeed, some of 
s are alive and breathing at this very moment only because 
en who lie here beneath us had the courage and strength to 
ve their lives for ours. To speak in memory of such men as 
hese is not easy. Of them too can it be said with utter truth: 
“The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here. It can never forget what they did here.’ 

“No, our poor power of speech can add nothing to what 
these men and the other dead of our division who are not here 
have already done. All that we even hope to do is follow their 
example. To show the same selfless courage in peace that they 
did in war. To swear that by the grace of God and the stubborn 
strength and power of human will, their sons and ours shall 
never suffer these pains again. These men have done their job 
well. They have paid the ghastly price of freedom. If that free- 
dom be once again lost, as it was after the last war, the un- 
forgivable blame will be ours, not theirs. So it is we the living 
who are here to be dedicated and consecrated. 

“We dedicate ourselves, first, to live together in peace the 
way they fought and are buried in this war. Here lie men who 
loved America because their ancestors generations ago helped 
in her founding, and other men who loved her with equal pas- 
sion because they themselves or their own fathers escaped from 
oppression to her blessed shores. Here lie officers and men, 
Negroes and whites, rich men and poor, . . . together. Here 
are Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, ... together. Here no 
man prefers another because of his faith or despises him because 
of his color. Here there are no quotas of how many from each 
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group are admitted or allowed. Among these men there is no 
discrimination. No prejudices. No hatred. Theirs is the highest 
and purest democracy. 

“Any man among us the living who fails to understand that 
will thereby betray those who lie here dead. Whoever of us lifts 
his hand in hate against a brother, or thinks himself superior to 
those who happen to be in the minority, makes of this ceremony 
and of the bloody sacrifice it commemorates, an empty, hollow 
mockery. To this, then, as our solemn, sacred duty, do we the 
living now dedicate ourselves: to the right of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews, of white men and Negroes alike, to enjoy 
the democracy for which all of them have here paid the price. 

“To one thing more do we consecrate ourselves in memory 
of those who sleep beneath these crosses and stars. We shall not 
foolishly suppose, as did the last generation of America’s fight- 
ing men, that victory on the battlefield will automatically guar- 
antee the triumph of democracy at home. This war, with all 
its frightful heartache and suffering, is but the beginning of 
our generation’s struggle for democracy. When the last battle 
has been won, there will be those at home, as there were last 
time, who will want us to turn our backs in selfish isolation on 
the rest of organized humanity, and thus to sabotage the very 
peace for which we fight. We promise you who lie here: we 
will not do that! We will join hands with Britain, China, 
Russia — in peace, even as we have in war, to build the kind of 
world for which you died. 

“When the last shot has been fired, there will still be those 
whose eyes are turned backward, not forward, who will be 
satisfied with those wide extremes of poverty and wealth in 
which the seeds of another war can breed. We promise you, our 
departed comrades: this, too, we will not permit. This war has 
been fought by the common man; its fruits of peace must be 
enjoyed by the common man! We promise, by all that is sacred 
and holy, that your sons — the sons of miners and millers, the 
sons of farmers and workers, will inherit from your death the 
right to a living that is decent and secure. 

“When the final cross has been placed in the last cemetery, 
once again there will be those to whom profit is more important 
than peace, who will insist with the voice of sweet reasonable- 
ness and appeasement that it is better to trade with the enemies 
of mankind than, by crushing them, to lose their profit. To you 
who sleep here silently, we give our promise: we will not listen! 
We will not forget that some of you were burnt with oil that 
came from American wells, that many of you were killed by 
shells fashioned from American steel. We promise that when 
once again men seek profit at your expense, we shall remember 
how you looked when we placed you reverently, lovingly, in 
the ground. 

“Thus do we memorialize those who, having ceased living 
with us, now live within us. Thus do we consecrate ourselves, 
the living, to carry on the struggle they began. Too much blood 
has gone into this soil for us to let it lie barren. Too much pain 
and heartache have fertilized the earth on which we stand. We 
here solemnly swear: this shall not be in vain! Out of this, and 
from the suffering and sorrow of those who mourn this, will 
come — we promise —the birth of a new freedom for the 
sons of men everywhere. Amen.” 


Have we kept faith with them? 


Adelaide, Newcastle, and Melbourne 
By the Rt. Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, D.D. 


Y VISIT to Australia was for 
M the purpose of representing our 
Church at the Centenary Ob- 
servance of the dioceses of Adelaide, 
Newcastle, and Melbourne. Also present 
as delegates from their respective com- 
munions, were the Bishop of British Co- 
lumbia and the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 
England. The observance was thorough- 
ly well planned and included a pageant 
depicting the history of each diocese, 
services and addresses in the several ca- 
thedral and parish churches, and in Mel- 
bourne a Church, Congress. 

The history of the Church in Austra- 
lia begins with the earliest settlement in 
the person of a single chaplain, the Rev. 
Richard Johnson, who in 1794 was 
joined by a second, the Rev. Samuel 
Marsden. Australia was then an arch- 
deaconry under the Bishop of Calcutta. 
In 1836, with the consecration of Bishop 
Broughton, the Church of England in 
Australia began to take shape and form. 
He was in charge of “Australia and con- 
tiguous islands.” In 1842 Tasmania be- 
came a separate diocese. St. Peter’s Day, 
1847, is an important milestone and is 
popularly known as “‘the Birthday of the 
Church Overseas,” because in that year 
were consecrated in Westminster Abbey 
a Bishop for Capetown and Bishops for 
the three dioceses in Australia, known as 
Adelaide, Newcastle, and Melbourne. 
These Bishops, Short, Tyrrell and Per- 
ry, were true pioneers, going forth sin- 
gle-handed into an uncharted wilderness. 
By their courage, wisdom, and sacrifi- 
cial labors, they laid the foundations of 
the Church of England in Australia, 
with its twenty-five dioceses, grouped in 
four provinces, its great cathedrals, par- 
ish churches, schools, colleges, and theo- 
logical seminaries as it is today, truly a 
marvelous growth in a single century 
and one well deserving the significant 
commemoration which included the State 
as well as the Church. 


CHURCH CONGRESS 


Because of the great distances and in- 
adequate rail facilities, we flew from 
diocese to diocese. My first stop was 
Sydney, where I stayed with the Arch- 
bishop. From there I flew to Canberra— 
an embryo Washington — to pay an offi- 
cial call upon the Prime Minister. Then 
on to Adelaide in time for the final per- 
formance of the pageant which -we at- 
tended with the Governor and the Arch- 
bishop. This was a truly remarkable per- 
formance, participated in by some seven 
hundred persons from a score of parishes 
under the direction of a professional. The 
following Sunday we three visiting Bish- 
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Bishop of Albany 


ops preached in the cathedral and parish 
churches, and during the week addressed 
many groups, civic and religious. ‘We 
then went to Newcastle and Melbourne, 
for a week in each, the program being of 
similar nature, except for the special fea- 
ture of the Church Congress at Mel- 
bourne. This was of the same order as 
our own and some of the papers reached 
a high intellectual level. I was down for 
three addresses: one on the Protestant 
Episcopal Church; one on “The Herit- 
age and ‘Task of the Anglican Commun- 
ion”; and one on ‘““The World Council 
of Churches.”’ The whole affair was well 
planned and carried through, and made 
a deep impress upon the Church and 
people of Australia. Certainly our pres- 
ence was greatly appreciated and I feel 
did much good. ; 

The Church of England in Australia 
is typically British, with all the virtues 


and some of the limitations thereof. The 


bishops all have fairly large houses in 
spacious grounds, called in every case 
“Bishopscourt.” The present scarcity of 
domestic help must have made them a 
burden, but I heard no complaints, and 
in one case, the Lord Bishop, despite pro- 
tests, cleaned both Mrs. Oldham’s shoes 
and mine! They cling to the English 
gaiters and apron, though rather loosely, 
since they wear them only on official 
occasions, being normally attired in a 
lounge or sack suit. They, of course, use 
the traditional titles of Archbishop and 


Primate, which it must be confessed are 
appropriate and well understood. Op 
several occasions the bishop or archbishop 
introducing me would say, ‘““The Bishop 
of Albany, were he in this country, woul 
be archbishop, since he is president of 4 
province.” As a matter of fact, their 
provinces are precisely like ours, with 
practically no powers, and their arch 
bishop is simply the presiding officer of 
chairman, While I had no concern abou 
my own title, I constantly stated that 
our Presiding Bishop was our Primate 
and of equal rank with all such officials 
in the Anglican Communion. It made me 
wonder why we Americans need to ad- 
here to our curious circumlocutions. Here 
are historic titles, part of our heritage, 
well understood by the public, and they 
might even give us added weight in deal- 
ing with officials of State, and, of course, 
having no relation whatever to so-called 
Churchmanship. For example, the Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, just elected Primate, 
is noted as being probably the most rigid 
evangelical Churchman in the whole 
Anglican Communion. Some day we may 
have the wisdom to use these historic, 
simple, and readily understood titles in 
common with all other branches of the 
Anglican Communion. 

To the everlasting credit of the Brit 
ish people, wherever they went on their 
trading or exploring expeditions they 
took their Church with them, with the 
result that in these far off lands is no 
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nly the Christian religion but also some 
the reverence, dignity, culture, and 
auty that characterize our dear old 
Thurch. These elements, adapted of 
urse to their new environment, have 
ad not little effect upon the lives of a 
‘ardy, rough pioneer people. The marks 
f this ancient Church are seen in its 
fathedrals, schools, pastoral traditions, 
ind missionary activity. The cathedrals 
f every diocese in their size, beauty — 
nd usually their dominant situation 
—are simply astounding when one con- 
iders the short life of that Church and 
he limited means of its people. Like 
those of the middle ages, they are prod- 
acts of love and devotion. They are to- 
lay not adequately staffed and the sal- 
ities paid are woefully inadequate. The 
lean’s salary is usually five hundred 
mounds, at present rates of exchange 
bout $1,625. To be sure, cost of living 
's perhaps about half ours, but even dou- 
le these salaries is not munificent. The 
ther clergy receive from three hundred 
nd fifty to four hundred pounds. The 
hoirs compare favorably with ours, and 
here are one or two choir schools. 

- The English educational tradition is 
vident in their many large parochial and 
hurch schools,\one I addressed having 
some seven hundred and fifty boys and 
nother five hundred girls. 


Missions 


The pastoral and missionary instincts 
are shown in such ventures as the Bush 
Brotherhood and overseas missions. 
“Bush” is the name for the hinterland or 
prairie country, and these brotherhoods 
are groups of young men usually — 
though not always — living in commu- 
nity, devoting themselves to a ministry 
among the widely scattered people of the 
Bush. One priest I met told me he was 
in charge of thirty stations over a vast 
area. Necessarily limited as such a min- 
istry must be, it is at least a valiant effort 
of the Church to shepherd her own, and 
it has been greatly blessed. In missionary 
'work the Church in Australia is respon- 
sible for Tanganyika in Africa and for 
New Guinea, where among the natives 
there is a thriving Church of pentecostal 
fervor. Many well known incidents have 
been related of our air men crashing in 
that vicinity in the last war and being 
saved again and again by Christian 
‘natives. Thus this young Australian 
Church is active in both what we call 
domestic and foreign missions. 

From a purely impersonal and objec- 
tive standpoint, I am certain it was tre- 
mendously worth while to have had a 
personal representative of our Church 
visit the Church in Australia. Histories, 
magazines, papers are cold and ineffec- 
tive as compared with direct personal 
contact. It happens that the Australian 
people, including not a few clergy, knew 
little or nothing of the Episcopal Church 
in America. One newspaper man told 
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me that no one of his staff knew anything 
about it and he had to resort to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. This, though a bit 
hard on our pride, is not unnatural, since 


_they are geographically so isolated and 
“most of their contacts are still with the 


mother country. My presence at least 
made them aware of our existence, and 
the warmth of their welcome and their 
enthusiastic interest in what I had to tell 
them about our Church and country in- 
dicated beyond question their apprecia- 
tion of and the value they attached to 
this fraternal gesture on the part of the 
Church in America. They are now aware 
of the existence and something of the 
character and work of our Church and 
are keen to have closer relations with us. 
Some, of course, knew a good deal about 
us; and I was particularly impressed 
when the Archbishop of Sydney told me 
that he always included our Church in 
his prayers, but that lately he had been 
praying for it by dioceses and so had 
come to know it much better. How fine, 
if we could do the same. 


NEAR DISASTER 


On the whole my trip proved a most 
fascinating and illuminating experience 
— if only I had not made a detour! But 
being in that vicinity I felt it a pity to 
miss New Zealand, not anticipating the 
near fatality that involved. When some 
four hundred miles out from Sydney one 
of the plane’s motors gave out in the 
face of a strong head wind and heavy 
rain, with the result that we could not 
maintain altitude. At the worst moment 
we seemed to be in the midst of a whirl- 
pool with water pouring down on us 
from above, from the sides, and splash- 
ing at us from below. We were all in 
our life preservers ready for the crash 
when the pilot had the good judgment to 
jettison the luggage, thus lightening the 
ship and enabling it gradually to gain al- 
titude. Providentially, the rain then lifted 
and we were able to rise sufficiently to 
limp back to port where we were met by 
the Archbishop of Sydney, taken to his 
house, and outfitted with a few necessi- 
ties. He told me later that at the diocesan 
synod, then in session, they were having 
special prayers for us at the very hour of 
our danger, and that one of his clergy 
felt an irresistible urge to go into the 
chapel to pray for a quarter of an hour. 
Truly we are bound “by gold chains 
about the throne of God.” 

After this experience, we flew the next 
day in the same plane over the same 
route, and, after a brief stay in New Zea- 
land, flew over five thousand miles to 
Honolulu. I must confess I was thank- 
ful to set foot once more on the solid 
ground of the United States of America. 
I return impressed above all with the 
friendliness of the Australian people and 
particularly with the fellowship of our 
own communion. I felt as much at home 
in the House of Bishops of Australia as 


I do in our own. With all its faults and 
limitations and minor differences, Eccle- 
sia Anglicana encircling the earth consti- 
tutes a global, deep, and very real fel- 
lowship in our Blessed Lord and His 
Church. 


CuHurRCcH IN Hawa 


On our return home we spent about 
a week in Honolulu and had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a good deal of the splen- 
did work now being done there. The ca- 
thedral under the able leadership of An- 
son P. Stokes is a hive of activities. On 
Sunday the cathedral itself is filled with 
a congregation of all kinds and ages of 
people, a sprinkling of the Army and 
Navy and many young people. At the 
same time in a chapel, really a fair sized 
separate Church building, there is a good 
and very active Hawaiian congregation. 
During the week there are the usual 
number of parochial guilds and societies, 
and an important work for the young 
men of the Army and Navy under the 
competent direction of Mrs. Moore. In 
Honolulu and throughout the islands are 
many other congregations, some Chinese, 
Japanese, Hawaiian, and some where all 
worship together as, for instance, in the 
splendid little parish under the compe- 
tent and devoted leadership of Fr. Sou- 
der. The occasional separation of races 
is for purely practical reasons and not 
on racial ground, for there seems to be 
here a complete absence of race conscious- 
ness. For example, I talked to the boys 
of Iolani School, where there are some 
750 boys, only about a dozen being pure 
whites, some of them from the best fam- 
ilies and enthusiastically devoted to the 
school. Perhaps Hawaii has something 
to teach us all on the race question. 

On the whole I am convinced that 
here at the crossroads of the Pacific is a 
strategic place for our Church to make 
large investments. The Roman Cath- 
olics, Baptists, Presbyterians, and others 
are spending generously for the acquisi- 
tion of property and the provision of 
clergy. Our own work is deserving of 
more support from the Church at home 
and locally. Both are needed and possible. 
The cathedral budget, generous as com- 
pared with similar institutions at home, 
is met almost entirely by the congrega- 
tion, which would seem to indicate a ca- 
pacity for self support. It may be that 
the cathedral contains most of the well 
to do and well disposed Americans or 
Hawaiian Churchmen; but there are 
other people of means on the islands who, 
if their imagination could be caught with 
the possibilities before our Church, might 
be of substantial help. Whether this be 
so or not — and my acquaintance is too 
slight for valid judgment —I am con- 
vinced that at the present time and under 
the present leadership the Church in Ha- 
waii needs and deserves the most gener- 
ous support both from its own members 


and its Mother Church. 
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The Religious Education Issue 
By the Rev. Charles D. Kean 


HERE has been a rising tide of de- 

mand within the Episcopal Church 

for a new approach to the prob- 
lem of religious education which will 
(1) establish a basic corpus of knowl- 
edge for universal use, and (2) recon- 
stitute the national administration of 
the Church’s policy in this field. 

The concern of people with the “re- 
ligious illiteracy” of our day is certainly 
warranted. The lack of factual informa- 
tion on matters concerning the Church, 
the Bible, and worship is widespread, 
and each successive generation in this 
century seems to have wider ignorance 
of these matters than the one before. 

The approach to this problem which 
would solve it by an official, standard 
corpus of knowledge and by revitalizing 
or reconstituting the national adminis- 
tration of religious education policy 
seems, however, to miss the real point of 
the problem. There is some question in 
this writer’s mind whether the first of 
these two tasks has any real meaning, 
granted that curriculum material is al- 
ways in need of improvement. There is 
also a question of whether the second of 
these two tasks is really more than a 
matter of mechanics which may or may 
not be needed for the purposes of ad- 
ministrative efficiency. 


Wuart Is RELIGION? 


The major issue seems to be the need 
of a clarification in the minds of the 
religious educators of our Church as to 
the meaning of the religious category of 
experience. Until this is done, all other 
work is either tinkering with the ma- 
chinery or correcting details. The under- 
standing of the category, religion, cannot 
be taken for granted, as many proposals 
seem to take it; and until this aspect of 
the problem is appreciated, the task of 
teaching Christianity, which is one re- 
ligion, is a rather hit-or-miss proposition. 
Unless this basic problem is faced, all 
theories of teaching Christianity tend to 
be unrelated to the concrete situation 
which they are supposed to attack. 

Religion is not learned by acquiring 
facts or theories about facts, even though 
factual information and its interpreta- 
tion is certainly religious in a secondary 
sense. Religion is the interpretation of 
the meaning of one’s life to one’s self in 
the setting in which one is a part. Every- 
body is engaged in this task always, but 
not necessarily in a Christian nor even 
in a formally religious way. 

The problem of teaching Christianity 
is to present it in such a way that it can 
be used actually and realistically as the 
vocabulary by which one explains the 
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meaning of his life in the setting of-the 
total world. Certainly factual informa- 
tion is necessary if this is to be done, but 
merely accentuating the approach to fac- 
tual knowledge can make Christianity 
more irrelevant rather than more mean- 
ingful if it does not become the vocabu- 
lary of living faith. 


NEITHER CONTENT Nor METHOD 


Until this problem is understood, any 
syllabus, any curriculum, any pedagogi- 
cal methodology, regardless of questions 
of technical excellence, will not neces- 
sarily make any contribution. The mod- 
ern problem is not really one of content 
vs. method, even though that is the form 
it seems to take in many eyes. The prob- 
lem is not that of varieties of teaching 
and interpretation in different parishes, 
even though both the pedagogical method 
and curriculum content of many par- 
ishes ought to be improved. The prob- 
lem is not one of national administrative 
efficiency, even though this may well be 
increased. 

While it is obvious that many argu- 
ments can be advanced in favor of uni- 
form procedure as far as basic content 
is concerned, so that children moving 
from one parish to another may be pre- 
sumed to have had the same background 
as the groups in which they are placed, 
and so that families may presume that 
their children will be able to carry on in 
the new parish from where they left off 
in the old, this is really a secondary 
question. It also carries with it the dan- 
ger that, because of the ease of working 
within a set pattern the premises of 
which one does not need to question 
because of their authoritative source, one 
will mistake the mechanics for that for 
which they are supposed to be means. 

No one questions the value of factual 
information, given a perspective in which 
to view it. But the teaching of religion 
can so easily become like the teaching of 
history — names and dates and past 
events as somehow significant in them- 
selves rather than as the case back- 
ground of the situation in which the 
student himself lives. Likewise the fac- 
tual or content side of religion — Bible, 
Church history, work and worship to- 
day, etc. — can so easily be regarded as 
significant in itself rather than as the 
vocabulary by which the soul describes 
the meaning of his life. 


No NationaL AUTHORITY 


Finally, the whole theory of the na- 
tional department function needs fac- 
ing. Many people questioned ‘the ‘‘For- 
ward in Service’ program because it 


seemed to be from-the-top-down plan 
ning without much real reference to the 
situations where it was supposed to be 
used. The same criticism can be made of 
an authoritative national Department of 
Religious Education. There seems to th 
writer to be no better way to insure miss 
ing the point of this whole argument 
than to regard the national department 
as the authoritative source of officia 
courses, methods and programs. Its job 
is rather to be the expert resource, cor: 
relating the experimental work of liy- 
ing situations for the guidance of par- 
ishes which are really wrestling with the 
religious issue, and initiating experi- 
mental programs to this same end. It 
should issue work for trial use, conduct 
conferences nationally and regionally for 
those who are on the battle-front of liy- 
ing, but it must not lay down official 
lines of any kind. It will only confuse 
the religious issue when it tries to do so. 

For those who would see this analy 
sis as a counsel of despair, it is impor 
tant to point out that the author does 
not believe this to be the case. The mat- 
ter of channeling individual vagaries of 
opinion is secondary, just as seconda 
as the improvement of curriculum 
that is secondary, but important. The 
real issue for those working with reli 
gious education problems. is the facing 
of the meaning of religion, and of Chris- 
tianity in the setting of the category of 
religion. Where parish priests and con- 
ferences of their key lay people wrestle 
with this issue, and then canvass the 
available material to see what can be 
done to meet it in the particular situa- 
tions where they live, they will, at least, 
be attempting to teach Christianity i 
such a way as to make it a relevant 
concern. 


New AND DIFFERENT 


Such an approach involves a new and 
radically different understanding of the 
meaning of curriculum. It sees it, not as 
lesson plans nor as project material, but 
rather as the correlation of the religious 
resources of the Christian tradition with 
the experience of men and women try- 
ing to find meaning for their lives under 
the pressure of modern civilization, in 
a world where secular forces are actu- 
ally more influential ethically than the 
Church. In the pursuit of such a task, 
the national department may itself find 
not only a more vital function, but also 
the most stimulating challenge to its 
imagination, while on the level of the 
parish program priest and people may 
find themselves coming to grips with real 
concerns. 


The Living Church 


REVIOUSLY we have briefly out- 
lined the work and program of the 
lay executive as the business manager 
- a parish and his supplementary work 
supervisor of the Church school and 
»minal director of Christian education. 
his third and last article deals with the 
»portunities which can be easily taken 
lvantage of by the parish by having this 
lained experienced lay worker become 
ie active director of young people’s 
ork. 
| Again we find that, because of the nor- 
‘al position occupied by such a person 
the parish office and his contacts 
arough. the Church school and other pa- 
chial organizations, his interest and 
ork with young people becomes a nat- 
al part of his varied activities. The 
pe of organizations, methods, and poli- 
es will, of course, differ greatly in 
ery congregation. I will not attempt in 
uis article to deal with what groups a 
rish should or should not have, but 
ther indicate what has been done and 
. being done in a large parish. 


Younc PEOPLE 


Experience and surveys have shown 
at the Episcopal Church generally fails 
‘er young people between the ages of 
-16 years and 18 or 20 years of age to 
erhaps 25 or 30 years of age. The years 
6 to 19 are for the most part those ages 
hen the large majority of young people 
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e in college and are not “‘at home” in 


It seems obvious that the Church must 
srovide groups for these ages in order 
at it’ may actively demonstrate that 
hich they are taught through the priest 
ind Church school. Is it not true that 
vhat they say with their lips they must 
nelieve in their hearts, and what they be- 
ieve in their hearts they must show forth 
their lives? Only through organiza- 
ions that will give these young people 
snthusiasm, loyalty and constructive ac- 
‘ivity can we expect them to become loyal 
nd educated members of the Church. 
As the director of young people’s work, 
he lay executive can assume active lead- 
rship of these various groups, serving 
s a director, advisor, or any title which 
ives him authority from the rector and 
vestry. With this official standing he can 
hen organize both mixed groups and 
eparate groups to include all of the ages 
ith sufficient variety that one group at 
east will interest the large majority of 
oung people of these ages in any given 
arish. The normal average of our young 
eople who are active in parish groups 
is alarmingly low. The average in our 
arish is 84 per cent. This high average 
e attribute to the fact that our young 
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people feel that they are as important to 
the life of the Church as the adults, and 
the full time employment of a layman 
who is responsible in part for her young 
people is the main answer. 


UNCERTAIN GUIDANCE 


As a general rule, the chief detriment 
to ordinary parochial groups through vol- 
untary adult leadership is the haphazard 
and uncertain guidance. We find that 
this voluntary leadership, to be success- 
ful, depends upon whether or not these 
people can, with any degree of regularity, 
supervise these groups. In most cases the 
group and the members of that group 
compete with families, work, home con- 
ditions, children in the family, schcols, 
and civic work. In addition, the volun- 
teer adult is usually a person who may 
be tremendously interested but whose 
real knowledge of the Church and her 
teachings is most inadequate. I realize 
full well that hundreds of fine Church- 
men and women are giving unselfish and 
devoted service to the Church and our 
young people, but even they admit that 
for an over-all policy for young people it 
is most unsatisfactory. I think that the 
record will prove that in those congrega- 
tions where there is paid supervision the 
results are far superior and the percentage 
of participation by young people is much 
greater. 


Lack OF COORDINATION 


Obviously, a trained person charged 
with the responsibility of developing 
groups, programs, activities for young 
people can produce far greater results 
than can groups with different leaders 
for different groups on a voluntary basis, 
with little or no unity or plans. One of 


The Lay Executive and Young People’s Work 


the great difficulties in most congrega- 
tions with their young people’s work is 
the confusion and lack of coordinated ef- 
fort and policy. The lay executive doing 
young people’s work can and does pro- 
duce a constructive and unified program. 

Through the years it has been our ex- 
perience that in a parish large enough to 
afford a paid worker, the boy choir or 
a girl choir, chapters of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, the Girl Scouts, the 
Young People’s Service League, and the 
Young People’s Fellowship, along with 
the Church school, will provide a nor- 
mal interest and age grouping which can 
be successful with the young people. 

With time and thought on the part of 
the director of young people’s work and 
through the interest and codperation of 
the rector and vestry, the lay executive 
that we have been writing about can and 
will, generally speaking, promote and 
produce a rather successful young peo- 
ple’s program. Along with the chief du- 
ties of a lay executive with his oversight 
and supervision of the Church school 
and the young people’s work, a parish 
can intelligently and satisfactorily have 
a valuable and experienced staff member 
which will more than pay for any salary 
offered. 

In concluding this series additional in- 
formation might be given on the activ- 
ities of a lay executive in diocesan, pro- 
vincial and national Church work which 
strengthens the parochial work and gives 
the parish and local groups an active and 
beneficial contact. It is my hope that the 
information given in these articles will 
encourage young men seriously to con- 
sider this type of lay work in the Church 
and will also lead parishes and dioceses 
to make use of this unused manpower. 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


HIS is the sum of reason and of wonder; 


Like drifted snowflake to the waiting palm, 
And to the soul, in silence after thunder 


Of many voices, one voice still and calm. 


Lift, hands, to touch this marvel of your choosing; 


Lift to receive your dread and your delight. 
Accept this fragile fragment — this infusing 
Of energy —small, intimate and white. 


3 


Louisa Boypb GILE. 
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THE REV. CARROLL 


Christianity and Drama 


CHRIST IN THE Drama. By Fred East- 
man. New York: Macmillan, 1947. 
Pp. 174. $2.50. 


This purports to be a study of the 
influence of Christ on the drama of 
England and America, being the Shafer 
lectures of Nothwestern University, 
1946. But it is more than this. It con- 
tains an exciting summary of the drama 
of western civilization. 

Dr. Eastman is professor of biography 
and drama at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. He believes that English and 
American drama as it exists, having been 
written in a Christian culture, could 
not otherwise have been produced. He 
undertakes to prove this in an intensive 
study of a few plays from Macbeth and 
Lear to Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. 
Of the last he says, “. . . the characters 
in their humanity transcend their Yankee 
locale and the author views their daily 
struggles with an understanding illu- 
mined by Christian compassion—the 
Italian people saw the third act as a 
companion piece to Dante’s Divine 
Comedy.” 

The moral power of Shakespeare, Dr. 
Eastman believes, is that he never twists 
the facts, but causes the audience to 
loathe the evil, and proves that there 
is an inexorable moral law in the uni- 
verse; man is morally responsible for his 
own choices, and his ‘destiny is deter- 
mined not by something external, but 
by some inner weakness. But both Christ 
and Shakespeare, the author says, count 
love the supreme virtue in the human 
soul, and the lack of love the most 
damning sin. He also believes that 
Bernard Shaw has risen to the highest 
rank among current dramatists through 
his main drive to persuade the public to 
see injustice and social conflicts. 

Very illuminating is Dr. Eastman’s 
appraisal of those two religious dramas 
of thirty years ago, The Servant in the 
House and The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back. Each is a dramatized ser- 
mon in which the characters are moved 
about as pawns to win the game for 
the author’s thesis. In neither play is 
there recognition of suffering as a part 
of Christ’s role. He wins quickly by 
sweetness and light. But there is not 
yet any convincing evidence that if 
Christ Himself were to come among 
us, we would not crucify Him again. 

This realistic touch is more than 
matched by his masterful vignette of 
Eugene O’Neill. Winding up with a 
summary of Days Without End. Dr. 
Eastman says in effect that O’Neill in 
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this play realizes for the first time that 
the gift of God is eternal life through 
Christ Jesus. Before this his thesis had 
always been that the wages of sin is 
death. But the play was rejected on 
Broadway although it contained his 
usual powerful reflection of life. After 
an interval The Iceman Cometh won 
the footlights and fame; but it is not 
only sordid and hateful, but without 
worth and dignity, and its underlying 
philosophy reveals no influence of Christ. 

No one could read these lectures with- 
out growing a deeply critical conscious- 
ness of the value of great drama. One 
wishes that the author had not slurred 
over the medieval drama, and that his 
bibliography could have mentioned Karl 
Young’s The Drama of the Medieval 
Church, produced so recently after a so- 
journ in the Roman Benedictine com- 
munity at Quarr Abbey, and showing 
how the drama of the Mass preceded the 
cruder teaching scenes within and with- 
out the church edifice. 

The clarity and organization of this 
little book are reminders of French per- 
fection in such matters, but the lack of 
mot juste is noticeable in the reiterated 
“centered around” in the plot outlines. 

ELIzABETH MABEL BRYAN. 


Prayer Anthology 


Datty Prayer CoMPANION. By G. A. 
Cleveland Shrigley. Buffalo: Foster 
and Stewart, 1947. Pp. 371. $2.50. 


This book is an anthology of modern 
prayers to which some three hundred and 
sixty-six persons either interested in, or 
connected with, some form of religion 
have contributed. Most of the better- 
known Protestant bodies are represented 
(as indicated by the subscripts of the 
prayers), with the Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Baptists in the lead. Quite a 
number of Episcopalians have made con- 
tributions to the collection among whom 
are such names as Bishop Abbott of 
Lexington, Bishop H. St. G. Tucker, 
Bishop Ingley, E. H. McKee, formerly 
of St. George’s, New York City, Canon 
B. I. Bell of Chicago, and James Thayer 
Addison of the National Council. 

The format of the book is excellent, 
one prayer being made the sole occu- 
pant of one page. The prayers are dated 
for daily use throughout the year with 
the general subject stated at the head. 
Most of the prayers carry the name and 
official status of the author. All forms 
of prayer, adoration, thanksgiving, re- 
pentance, petition, and intercession are 
included in this anthology. 

Doubtless many people will find this 


book a help to their spiritual lives, par- 
ticularly those who find the language 
of everyday speech more natural to inter- 
course with God than that of the Bible 
and Prayer Book. On the other hand, 
those who have learned to “pray with 
the Church” in Office, Mass, and Litur- 
gical Prayer will experience a feeling of 
lack, if not a sense of undue familiari 
with Deity, in the wording of these 
prayers. 


Bap PsycHOLOoGy 


The obvious adverse criticism to b 
made is that psychologically we may 
question the assignment of a prayer of 
adoration to a certain date and a prayer 
of penitence to another. May it not hap- 
pen that the person who uses this book 
may feel a strong need of divine direc- 
tion on some other time than April 23d? 

Let us hope that this work may be a 
stepping stone to lead many to higher 
acts of prayer and worship. 

E, J. TEMPLETON. 


Changeless Childhood 


Imps AND ANGELS. By Jane Gilbert. 
Illustrated by Nedda Walker. New 
York: Dutton, 1946. $2. 


This is a story of middle 13th century 
England, presented through the eyes of 
two mischievous boys of about 11 year 
old, who are about to make the choice of 
their calling. In Lincolnshire, the grea 
cathedral was slowly being built, and the 
way its construction dominated the lives 
of the entire community is here shov 
vividly. Pride and pleasure in the art of 
one’s family (since generations of the 
same families worked on the cathedral a 
craftsmen ), plus religious enthusiasm and 
faith in the teachings of the church, are 
portrayed as the heritage of the children 
of Lincolnshire. Beside the joy in the 
carving of beautiful figures in stone, and 
the lure of the construction of gorgeous 
glass windows, there is also woven into 
this story a deep mystery and the guard- 
ing of a secret that will delight any child 
of ages 10 to 15. There is also a delight- 
ful description of the choir school of 
that day intriguing to any modern choir 
boy. 

The boys of 1272 are so very like the 
modern boys in this story, in their love 
of thrilling escapades, this account will be 
followed with much interest and enthu- 
siasm. 


erick 


Pitcrim’s PatH. By Desider Holisher. 
New York: Stephen-Paul, 1947. Pp. 
109. $3.50. 


This is a photographic history of the 
Plymouth settlement from the landing 
in 1620 to the present day.’ The photog- 
raphy is outstanding and the running 
commentary vivid and objective. 


C. E..82 
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ILWAUKEE - 


janon Mueller Celebrates 
Oth Year in Priesthood 


The Rey. Dr. Anton A. Mueller, 
fonorary canon of All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Ailwaukee, Wis., observed the 50th an- 
fiversary of his first celebration of Mass 
It the cathedral on Sunday, January 
‘5th, with a solemn celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. The Very Rev. Mal- 
lolm DePui Maynard, dean, was the 
wreacher. 

Canon Mueller is a priest in the can- 
nical Utrecht Old Catholic succession. 

Since his affiliation with the Episcopal 
hurch, Canon Mueller has been work- 
ag in the dioceses of Fond du Lac and 


Vlilwaukee as a member of the faculty | 


4 the former Racine College, Racine, 
Wis., and of St. John’s Military Acad- 
my, Delafield, Wis. Before coming to 
Milwaukee, he served for 13 years as 
ector of St. Alban’s Church, Sussex, 
Nis., and is now rector emeritus of the 
arish. 

| At the invitation of the Rt. Rev. Leon 
rochowski, Bishop of the Western dio- 
‘ese of the Polish National Catholic 
hurch, Canon Mueller anticipated his 
Ailwaukee jubilee with a Holy Eucha- 
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Milwaukee Journal. 
Canon ANTON A. MUELLER 


rist of Thanksgiving for his ordination 
to the priesthood at All Saints’ Polish 
Catholic Cathedral, Chicago, on Friday, 
January 23d. 

In the near future, Canon Mueller 
expects to have a book published on the- 
istic philosophy, and another on the Ca- 
tholicity of Anglican Orders. 


TENNESSEE 
Ask for Coadjutor 


‘The convention of the diocese of Ten- 
nessee recently granted the request of 
Bishop Dandridge for a Coadjutor to 
assist him in his duties. The Bishop gave 
the extended work in the diocese as his 
reason for wanting episcopal assistance. 
The convention recessed to reassemble 
for the election as soon as the necessary 
consents are received. 


EAST CAROLINA 


Bishop Wright to Speak 
at Cambridge University 


While in England next summer to 
attend the Lambeth Conference, Bishop 
Wright of East Carolina will speak at 
Cambridge University. He has accepted 
the university's invitation to discuss 
“American Universities and Colleges.” 

Bishop Wright has a wide experience 
in college work. He was chaplain at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., for a time, then as- 
sociate National Council secretary for 
College Work stationed in the Fourth 
Province, and still later he filled an in- 
terim appointment as acting secretary for 


PRAYER 


EPISCOPALIANS 


By Dr. Alexis Carrel 


This analysis of the reality, quality, and significance 
of Christian Prayer is the more remarkable because 
‘the author was neither a philosopher nor a theologian, 
‘ut a famous doctor. It is based on innumerable ob- 
servations made during the course of a long career 


devoted to humanity. 
Contents : 


Meaning of Prayer. Price, $1.25. 


PILGRIMAGE 
TO AMSTERDAM 


By H. G. G. Herklots and Henry Smith Leiper 


Pilgrimage to Amsterdam depicts the background and 
issues that will confront delegates to the first World 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, Amster- 
dam, Aug. 1948, as they seek the means to prevent 
world chaos through the full power of a united 


Christendom. Price, $1.00. 


Definition of Prayer, Its Technique— 
How to Pray, Where and When to Pray, Effects of 
Prayer, Psycho-Physiological Effects, Curative Bffects, 


“Authority and Freedom in Discipline” 
By Bishops Walter S. Conkling and Arthur B. 


Kinsolving 
\ 


P. DeWolfe 


UNITED 


Edited by Theodore P. Ferris 


“Authority and Freedom in Doctrine” 
By the Rev. Randolph Crump Miller and the Rev. 
Charles W. Lowry, Jr. 


“Authority and Freedom in Worship” 
By the Very Rev. John W. Suter and Bishop James 


THE COMPLETENESS 
OF CHRIST 


By James Thayer Addison 


This book is a fascinating study of the many aspects 
of Christ’s nature, and in depth of feeling, command 
of language, and new insight into familiar doctrines, 
offers important devotional reading for Lent. Here 
is a new picture of our Lord as the complete revela- 


Price, $2.50 


tion of God’s love for us. Price, $1.00. 
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The American Church Union, Inc. 

Organized to defend and extend the 
Catholic faith and heritage of the 
Episcopal Church. Every loyal Churchman 
should be a member. Send for Statement. 
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PRAYING FOR THE DEAD 


Send for this Tract, which explains 
the teachings of the Church about 
the Faithful Departed. 
THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
THE REV, FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 
2013 Apple Tree St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete line of workbooks and other 
Church School and parish supplies, as well as 
religious books of all publishers, and we give you 
prompt service. Write us your needs. 


CHURCH BOOK SHOP 
GRACE H. OSBORN 


83 McAllister St., San Francisco 2, California 
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college work at National Council head- 
quarters in New York. For two years 
he was chairman of the Fourth Province 
College Commission. He has served as 
member of the National Council’s Col- 
lege Commission, and as a director of 


the Church Society for College Work. 


PITTSBURGH 


New Canterbury House 
at Carnegie Tech 


The Rev. Hugh S. Clark, chaplain of 
the Tech Canterbury Club, Pittsburgh, 
announced the acquisition of property to 
serve as a Canterbury House at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. A house 
mother and a manager have been chosen, 
and the new foundation will open at the 
beginning of the 1948 fall term. 

After necessary alterations, the Can- 
terbury House will have a chapel, com- 
mon room, library, quarters for a hos- 
tess, and accommodations for twelve stu- 
dents. The house chapel is to be designed 
by students of engineering, architecture, 
and fine arts at Tech. It is planned to 
have a daily celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charist. 

The cost of the property together with 
alterations and furnishings represents an 
investment of $35,000. The money is 
being raised from donations from stu- 
dents, graduates, faculty members, and 
from many interested people outside the 
Episcopal Church. 


LONG ISLAND 


Clergy Discuss Evangelism 


At the call of Bishop DeWolfe of 
Long Island, the clergy of the diocese 
assembled in Cathedral House, Garden 
City, N. Y., on January 8th, for a con- 
ference on evangelism. In the absence of 
the Bishop, who is in the south recuperat- 
ing from his recent illness. Bishop Jenk- 
ins, retired Bishop of Nevada, who is 
giving episcopal assistance in the diocese, 
presided. Bishop Sawyer of Erie pre- 
sented the Presiding Bishop’s plan and 
made a moving appeal for the increase of 
evangelistic zeal in the Church. A reso- 
lution was adopted requesting the ap- 
pointment of a committee to study the 
feasibility of forming parochial cells of 
lay evangelists, to be trained by and 
assist the parish priest, as a means for 
permanent parochial lay evangelistic 
work in the Church. 


COLORADO 


Record in Confirmation 


The growth of the Episcopal Church 
in Colorado is outstripping the increase 
in the state’s population. During the 
last four years the number of confirma- 
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tions has steadily advanced, and in 194 
a peak was reached with a record tote 
of 1,113 confirmations reported by Ing 
ley of Colorado. 

The Bishop pointed out also that 
special increase in the- growth of th 
Church was evident in western Colk 
rado, which until 1919 was a separat 
missionary jurisdiction with its ow 
bishop. This rapidly expanding part ¢ 
the diocese had a total of 156 confirmz 
tions in 1947, of which 50 were from § 
Matthew’s Church, Grand Junction. 

The largest number of confirmatior 
was reported by St. John’s Cathedra 
Denver, which had a total of 137. Tt 
Church of the Ascension, Denver, ha 
61 confirmations —its greatest numbe 
in 34 ears. The new mission of S$ 
Paul’s, Lakewood, Colo., which is adj 
cent to Denver, reported 28 confirm: 
tions for 1947. 

Another of Colorado’s newest mi 
sions is that of St. Barnabas’, Corte: 
where a resident priest was recently ir 
stalled. Cortez is located in the south 
west corner of the state close to th 
Utah line, and here the largest of tk 
rural confirmation classes (20) was pr 
sented. Here also the Episcopal Chure 
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the most important religious influence 

the community, and the newly erected 
irish hall is the center of innumerable 
‘tivities which enrich the lives of the 
sople in this remote part of the diocese. 

An interesting illustration of the in- 
rest of Colorado’s laity is to be found 
. the old mining camp of Cripple 
reek. Although there is no resident 
ergyman there, 10 persons were pre- 
ured for confirmation by a devout 
hurchwoman. 

Colorado is a large state and is some- 
hat sparsely populated. The distances 
tween parishes and missions are great, 
id many people live in remote and 
olated spots deep in the mountains and 
ir away on the plains. The rural dean, 
1e Rey. Eric Smith, visits and ministers 
) all of these people, and to him the 
hurch in Colorado owes much for its 


roud record of 1,113 confirmations for 
ie year 1947. 


LOCHESTER 


enten Preachers Announced 


The Episcopal churches of Rochester, 
|. Y., have announced the following 
shedule of Lenten noonday preachers at 
t. Luke’s Church, Rochester. On Ash 
Vednesday, February 11th, Dr. Earl L. 
‘coos, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
ersity of Rochester, will speak on “Re- 
gion and the Home”; the Rey. Otis 
‘ice will speak from February 16th to 
Oth; the Rev. Tollie L. Caution, Febru- 
ry 22d to 27th; the Rev. Canon Ed- 
ard N. West, March 1st to 5th; the 
‘ev. Wilburn C. Campbell, March 8th 
» 12th; the Rev. Canon Benson H. 
larvey, March 15th to 19th; and the 
‘en. Harry J. Stretch, on Good Friday, 
Aarch’ 26th. 

The chairman of the committe is the 
‘ev. Donald H. Gratiot; the lay chair- 
van is William E. Young; and the Rev. 
‘rederick M. Winnie is the chairman 
f arrangements. 


IREGON 


ummer Conferences Planned 


The department of youth of the dio- 
ese of Oregon /has announced a tenta- 
ive schedule of conferences to be held 
t the Gearhart Episcopal Summer camp 
n the Oregon coast this year. 

Eight camps are planned: college stu- 
ents and high school graduates, June 
Oth to 26th; clergy and their families, 
une 27th to July 3d, little girls, July 
th to July 15th; little boys, July 18th 
9 July 27th; Church school teachers, 
\ugust 15th to August 21st; high school 
oys and girls, August 25th to Septem- 
er 3d; and a retreat for postulants and 
andidates for Holy Orders to be held 
ater during September. 
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The feast of the Purification has so 
frequently been used as the season for 
lighting and blessing candles that the 
day is also known as Candlemas Day. 
How very appropriate, for on this day 
long years ago in the Temple, Jesus 
was made known by St. Simeon as “a 
light to lighten the Gentiles.” 

So, there you have your symbolic 
reason for candles—Our Lord as the 
Light of the World. How peculiarly 
fitting, therefore, that His Sanctuary 
should be adorned with those symbols 
which so beautifully set forth His glory, 
and His purpase for His people. 

Light, the element that dispels dark- 
ness, gloom, fear, worry, sin, or any- 
thing unworthy that lurks within or 
without! Read the Gospel for Christ- 
mas Day, now, while we’re talking 
about it. Jesus is there referred to as 
“TIn Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men,’—‘“the light shineth in 
darkness,’—“That was the true Light, 


which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” 

What a wealth of promise and com- 
fort to us in these days of groping, 
concern, grief, pain, unemployment, sin ! 
There He is, all the time, a veritable 
Lighthouse, seeking in His love to keep 
us off the rocks of our own weaknesses 
and follies. Light, HIS light, seeking to 
pierce the darkness of our sins and our 
souls, shines on so quietly, yet so un- 
failingly, that too frequently we forget 
It is there. But there always comes the 
hour, when we are at our lowest, that 
that Light begins to burn through our 
forgetfulness of Him, our self-sufficien- 
cies, aye, our deliberate setting aside of . 
Him, and, like The Prodigal, we have 
the grace to come crawling penitently 
back to the warmth of That Light, 
which is the glow of The Father’s love. 
Accordingly the Gospel goes on to say, 
“but aS many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of 
God.” 
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Horace L. Varian 
Horace L. Varian, Jr. 


31 South Frederick Street 
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Serving the Episcopal Church. 


Perhaps you may be interested in buying your church candles from us. Shall we 
mail you our price list? Orders for Paschal Candles should be placed immediately. 
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School of Religion by Mail During Lent 


Sponsored by Ascension Parish, Troy, New York 


Each week for six weeks a printed instruction will be mailed to all who 


request same. 


NO CHARGE INVOLVED. General Subject: 
Purpose and Work of the Church.” 


“The 
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ASCENSION ADULT SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
549 Congress Street, Troy, New York 
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ST. JAMES LESSONS 


A nine course series of instruc- 

tion for Episcopal Church 

; Schools including illustrated 

work books—150-250 pages (60c each) 

and teachers’ manuals (I, II, III 40c each, 
IV through IX.60c each). 

No samples Payment with orders 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, Inc. 
865 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


Shattuck Sriool 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Episcopal. Founded in 1858—Oldest 
Church School West of Alleghenies. 
College preparation for boys. Grades 
9-12. Master-student ratio 1-9. MI- 


ROTC. 14 sports. 640-acre campus— 
golf course, trap-shoot, toboggan slide, 
ski tower, swimming pool. Choir, band. 
Varied social program. Summer school- 
camp. Write for catalog. Donald Hen- 
ning, D.D., Rector, Shattuck School, 482 
Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 

BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of 

the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, The boys re- 
ceive careful musical training and sing daily at the service 
in the Cathedral. The classes in the School are small with 
the result that boys have individual attention, and very high 
standards are maintained. The School has its own building 
and playgrounds in the close. Fee—$350.00 per annum. Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastie examination, 
For Catalogue and information address: 

The CANON PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School 

Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL 


Garden City Long Island, N. Y. 


A Church Boarding School for boys. Est. 1877. 
Small class plan, sound scholastic work. College 
preparation. Boarding dept. from 5th grade 
through high school. All sports and activities. 
Catalogue. St. Paul’s School, Box L, Garden City, 
L. I., New York. 


FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
Boarding and day school for girls offering 
thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Study of the Fine 
Arts encouraged. Complete sports program. 
Junior School department. Beautiful lake 
shore campus. Under direction of the Sisters 
of St. Mary. For Catalog, address: Bow LO. 


MARGARET HALL 


under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis cdurt. 
Riding. Board and tuition, $850. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND VIEW FOLDER, ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of 
the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. Modified Kent Plan. 
For catalog address: 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


If - - - 


the Church is important to you, it is 
important for you to support and make 
use of the Church institutions listed 


here. 
Church schools make 
good Churchmen! 
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EDUCATIONAL 


— 


COLLEGES 


Fr. Butler Elected at 


Trinity, Princeton 


The Rey. Dr. John Vernon Butler, 
Jr., rector of St. Martin’s Church, Prov- 
idence, R. I., has accepted the invitation 
of the vestry of Trinity Church, Prince- 
ton, N. J., to become rector of that par- 
ish filling the vacancy left by the Rev. 
Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, who recent- 
ly became rector of St. James’ Church, 
New York City. 

Announcement of Fr. Butler’s accept- 
ance of the call was made at Trinity 
Church on January 18th, while the rec- 
tor-elect at the same time told his Provi- 
dence parish of his resignation there. 

Fr. Butler, who will take up his new 
charge on ‘the first of June, comes to 
Princeton after having taken an active 
part in the affairs of the diocese of Rhode 
Island and in social welfare and educa- 
tional work in Providence. In the for- 
mer capacity he has served as a member 
of the diocesan council, as chairman of 
the department of Christian social rela- 
tions and of the Forward in Service Com- 
mission, as a deputy to General Conven- 
tion, as a member of the board of mis- 
sions, and as chairman of the Architec- 
tural Commission. He has for some time 
been vice president of the Urban League 
and a member of the board of the Dis- 
trict, Nursing Association. He is at pres- 
ent a chaplain of St. Dunstan’s School, 
a parochial choir school affiliated with 
his parish; and president of the board 
of trustees of the Lincoln School, an in- 
dependent school for girls. 

A native of Worcester, Mass., Fr. 
Butler was graduated from Amherst 
College in 1927 and from the General 
Theological Seminary in New York City 
in 1930. He is a member of the board 
of trustees of that institution and chair- 
man of its national publicity committee. 
He was ordained deacon in 1930 by Bish- 
op Davies of Western Massachusetts, 
and priest the following year. 

His first assignment was as curate at 
Christ Church Cathedral, Springfield, 
Mass., 1930-31. Then he became curate 
at the Chapel of the Intercession, Trin- 
ity Parish, New York City, where he 
was assistant to the Rev. Dr. Frederic 
Fleming now rector of ‘Trinity Church, 
New York. He returned to Springfield 
in 1933 to become rector of St. Peter’s 
Church there, and in 1942 moved to 
Providence as rector of St. Martin’s. 

During his. rectorate at St. Mar- 
tin’s, the parish has greatly increased in 
strength and a building program of con- 
siderable magnitude entered upon. The 
church, in accordance with these build- 
ing plans, is now being enlarged and the 
building program will be complete by 


the end of May, at which time Fr. Bt 
ler and his family will move to Princeto 

Fr. Butler is married to Mary E. M 
Kee of Worcester, Massachusetts, ai 
they have two children, Janet, 15, a 
Mary Vernon, 12. ) 


SEMINARIES - 
New Building Begun a 


Bishop Goodwin of Virginia presid 
on January 15th at the ground-breaki 
ceremony for the first of four new dc 
mitories to be erected at the 125-ye 
old Virginia ‘Theological Seminai 
Alexandria, Va. 

At 1 pm, while a large group 
alumni, faculty, students, and frien 
watched, Bishop Goodwin took the fii 
shovelful of earth from the ground. T 
actual digging was preceded by the sir 
ing of the hymn “The Church’s O 
Foundation” and the reading of the 84 
Psalm, and was followed by prayers f 
the benefactors of the seminary, for t 
work begun, and for the seminary itse 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Benedictic 
pronounced by Bishop Goodwin, and t 
singing of the hymn “Jesus Shall Reigr 

The new buildings, which will de 
ble the capacity of the already ov 
crowded seminary, will provide livi 
space for 50 men as well as a new | 
fectory, more than replacing the loss 
St. George’s Hall which had to be raz 
during the war. The plans were ma 
by the firm of Faulkner, Kingsbury, a 
Stenhouse in a modified Georgian st 
to harmonize with the architecture 
the present plant. The contractor { 
the new buildings is the firm of Day 
Wick, and Rosengarten of Washir 
tons. ee 


SCHOOLS 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Sc., President 
Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts colleg 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students, | 
is recognized as the Church College of Minne 
sota. Address: Director of Admissions. 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minnesot: 


SPECIAL 


A three year course in 
NURSING 
is offered to High School graduates 
Scholarships available 
Write to Director of Nursing 


HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 
685 High St., Newark 2, N. J. 


\ The Living Chur 
ee ae 


William A. Cornelius 


William A. Cornelius, formerly na- 
al treasurer of the Brotherhood. of 
_ Andrew, died on November 11th at 
home in Bethlehem, Pa. Funeral 
‘vices were held on November 14th in 
» Cathedral Church of the Nativity, 
‘thlehem, by the Very Rev. W. Robert 
‘ebb. Interment was in Laurel Hill 
»metery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘Mr. Cornelius was the first vice-pres- 
nt of the board of St. Barnabas’ 
‘otherhood, a former executive secre- 
~y of the Lehigh University alumni 
sociation, and was associated with 
ny Church, civic, and community 
ojects. 

‘He is survived by his wife, the former 
‘eanor Roberts Wagner, a daughter, 
ur sons, a brother, and four grand- 
ildren. 


CLASSIFIED 


ALTAR BREAD 


LTAR BREAD—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


BOOKS SOLD 


HOUSANDS of new and used religious books on 
our shelves. Send for current catalogs. . Baker 
90k House, Dept. L, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


CHURCH ENVELOPES 


HURCH and Church School weekly collection 
envelopes—duplex, single and triplex. Write for 
ices and samples. MacCalla & Company, 3644 
arket St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


NTIQUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York City. 


OLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 
chairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fitting 
ck. Rubber feet. Redington Co., Dept. 77, 
‘ranton 2, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


ZRIODICALS, unbound, since 1914: American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Church Quarterly Review, 
iblin Review, Life, [National Geographic, Popular 
echanic, Punch, Speculum, Theology. Reply Box 
3311, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


ISSAL for sale at $25.00. American edition of 
Anglican (Gavin), Bound in blue. Reply Box 


-3310, The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 

When renewing a subscription, please return 
ur memorandum bill showing your name and 
complete address. If the renewal is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum 
bill showing your name and address as well as 
the name and address of the recipient of the gift. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


ebruary 1, 1948 


DEATHS 


‘Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, and let light perpetual shine upon sein” 


Arthur Barksdale Kinsolving, 3rd 


Sudden death interrupted the earthly 
career of Arthur Barksdale Kinsolving, 
3d, eighteen year old son and name- 
sake of the Bishop of Arizona, who died 
Friday night, January 22d, without hav- 
ing regained consciousness following an 
accidental fall an hour earlier. He was 
frolicking at a young people’s party in 
South Mountain Recreational Park near 
Phoenix when the accident occurred. 

Born in Washington, D. C., he later 
spent several years in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where his father was rector of Calvary 
Church before his election to the epis- 
copate. Attending Shady Side Academy 
in Pittsburgh, he was graduated from 
that school in 1947, and matriculated at 
Phoenix College in the autumn of the 
same year. 

Immediate survivors are his father and 
mother; two brothers, Lester E., a stu- 
dent at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and William Lee at home; his paternal 
grandfather, Wharton E. Lester of 
Washington, D. C. 

“Putch,” as Arthur was known, was 
active in the life and work of Trinity 
Cathedral, especially with the Young 
People’s Fellowship. He served as a lay- 
reader and an acolyte, as well as assist- 
ing in numerous other capacities. Affable 
and possessed of an understanding na- 
ture, his presence was always. welcomed, 
and his death is a great loss to all who 
knew him. 

Funeral services were held at Trinity 
Cathedral, Phoenix, at 5 pm, January 
24th. Officiants were the Very Rev. 
J. W. F. Carman, dean, the Rev. M. T. 
Kelsey of the cathedral staff, and Bishop 
Kinsolving, who read the prayers, the 
commendation, and the Benediction. 

In lieu of flowers, the family requested 
that the equivalent be sent to St. Luke’s 
Sanatorium for the tuberculous, Phoenix, 
for the purpose of endowing a free bed 
in that institution. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


February 


1. Sexagesima Sunday 

2. Purification 

8. Quinquagesima Sunday 
11. Ash Wednesday 

15. First Sunday in Lent 

18. Ember Day 

20. Ember Day 

21, Ember Day 

22. Second Sunday in Lent 
24. St. Matthias 

29. Third Sunday in Lent 


March 


1. (Monday) 

7. Fourth Sunday in Lent 

11. Fifth (Passion) Sunday in Lent 
21. Palm Sunday 

22. Monday before Easter 
23. Tuesday before Easter 


CLASSIFIED 


LIBRARIES 


MARGARET PEABODY Lending Library of 

Church literature by mail. Return postage the 
only expense. Address: Lending Library, Convent 
of the Holy Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LIBRARY OF ST. BEDE, 157 East 72nd St., 

New York 21, N. Y. Open Monday through 
Friday, 2 P.M. to 5:30 P.M., also Tuesday evening, 
7:30 to 9:30. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lon- 

don. Materials & linens per yd. Surplices, albs, 
Altar Linens, stoles, burses, veils. My new book 
Church Embroidery & Vestments, 2nd_ Edition, 
ready. Complete instruction, 128 pages, 109 illustra- 
tions, Vestments drawn to ‘scale. Price $7.50. Altar 
Guild Handbook 53c. Miss L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. 
Kirke St., Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. Wisconsin 
2752. 


\ 


PURE IRISH LINENS have not increased in 

price. Now is the time to buy for all Church and 
personal uses. We offer also fine American Cottons, 
Cassock Cloth, Patterns, designs, finest ‘“‘Waxt’”’ 
thread, complete instruction and other Altar Guild 
books. Send for samples and list, Mary Fawcett 
Co., Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


THE LIVING ROSARY 


LIVING ROSARY OF OUR LADY AND ST. 
DOMINIC. Join in saying one decade of the 

Rosary with special intention daily. Write: Miss 

Henrietta Whitley, Sec’y, Newtown, Conn. 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


2 MANUAL PIPE ORGAN with detached blower. 
Ideal for small church, Price, $1,700, f.o.b. 

pence Organ Company, 32 Park Avenue, Natick, 
ass. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


PRIEST- ote ee for St. Agnes’ Church, 
Washington, C. Qualifications: Ability to sing 
Mass, supervise eee School and Youth Work 
and a willingness to co-operate in a program of ex- 
pansion. State salary desired. Ardress, Rev. A. J. 
duBois, 44 Que St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 


WANTED—RECTOR to take charge of 125 com- 
municants in progressive industrial community 
of Minnesota of 10,000. Well established church 
fee rectory. A Prayerbook Churchman desired, 
Great opportunity for real accomplishment. Give 
details aEout yourself, salary to start, etc., in your 
first letter. Replies confidential. Reply Box A-3308, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE SENIOR, veteran (single). Cultured 

churchman available during summer months to 
act as guardian, companion or tutor, willing to 
travel, References exchanged. Reply Box H-3307, 
The Living Church, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


RETREATS 


RETREATS, St. Martin’s House, Bernardsville, N. J. 
Metropolitan Groups, limit 30; own direction or 
boards in conferences. Address Acting Warden. 


RATES: (A) Minimum price for first inser- 
tion, $1.50; each succeeding insertion, $1.00 (B) 
All solid copy classifications: 10 cts. a word for 
one insertion; 9 cts. a word an insertion for 3 
to 12 consecutive insertions; 8 cts. a word an 
insertion for 13 to 25 consecutive insertions; 
and 7 cts. a word an insertion for 26 or more 
consecutive insertions, (C) Keyed advertisements 
same rates as unkeyed advertisements, plus 25 


cts. service charge for the first insertion and 10 
cts..service charge for each succeeding insertion. 
(D) Church Services, 65 cts. a count line (ap- 
proximately 12 lines to the inch); special con- 
tract rates available on application to advertis- 
ing manager. (E) Copy for advertisements must 
be received by the ae Church at 744 North 


Fourth St., Milwaukee 3 
publication’ date. 


,» Wis., 12 days before 
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Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. Joseph Burton, formerly rector of Grace 
‘Church, Birmingham, and priest in charge of 
‘Christ Church, Fairfield, and the Church of the 
‘Good Shepherd, Birmingham, Ala., is now rector 
of Christ Church, Fairfield, Ala. Address: 543 44th 
St., Fairfield, Ala. 


The Rev. Robert L. Greene, formerly vicar of St. 
James’, Coquille; St. Mark’s, Myrtle Point; and 
St. Paul’s, Powers, Ore., is now rector of Emman- 
uel, Coos Bay, Ore. Fr. Greene is also the new dean 
of the southwestern convocation of the diocese. 
Address: Box 1028, Coos Bay, Ore. 


The Ven. Benedict H. Ganson, formerly associate 
of Bethesda-by-the-Sea, Palm Beach, Fla., is now 
archdeacon of the diocese of Lexington. Address: 
Woodstock Farm, Todd and Cleveland Aves., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


The Rey. Alfred Hardman, formerly priest in 
charge of St. James’, Perry; Christ Church, Mon- 
ticello; and St. Clement’s, Lloyd, Fla., is now 
canon of St. Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, Ga., and 
may be addressed there. 


The Rev. William Hosking, formerly rector of 
‘Trinity, Shamokin, Pa., is now priest in charge of 
‘St. Stephen’s, Hamburg, and St. Paul’s, Brighton, 
Mich. Address: St. Stephen’s Church, Hamburg, 
Mich. 


The Rev. Robert Lessing, formerly vicar of St. 
‘Mark’s, Downey, Calif., is now vicar of St. James’, 
Coquille, Ore., and may be addressed there. 


The Rev. Alan Curtis Miller, rector of St. Mark’s, 
Detroit, Mich., will become rector of St. Christo- 


CHANGES 


pher’s, Detroit, Mich., February 8th. Addres: 20750 


West McNichols Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. 

The Rev. Robert W. Orvis, formerly rector of 
Trinity, Renovo, Pa., is now rector of Trinity, 
Erie, Pa. Address: The Rectory, 922 Liberty St., 
Erie, Pa. 

The Rev. Daniel C. Osborn, Jr., formerly rector 
of St Philip’s, West Warwick, R. I., is now rector 
of St. John the Evangelist, Newport, R I. Address: 
59 Washington St.. Newport, R. I. 


The Rev. Ralph W. Reamsnyder, rector of St. 
Mark’s, Cleveland, Ohio, will become rector of 
Trinity. Alliance, Ohio, February 16th. Address: 
147 W. Grant St., Alliance, Ohio. 


The Rev. Burke Rivers, formerly rector of All 
Saints’, Johnson City, N. Y., is now rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Address: 49 S. Frank- 
lin St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The Rev. Harold Bend Sedgwick, formerly rec- 
tor of All Saints’, Brookline, Mass., is now. rector 
of St. Thomas’, Washington, D. C. Address: 1320 
New Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The Rev. George G. Shilling, priest in charge of 
Trinity, Rochester, Pa., will become rector of 
Trinity, Shamokin, Pa., March ist. Address: 146 
E. Sunbury St., Shamokin, Pa. 


The Rev. Clarence Slocum, vicar of Trinity, Sun- 
nyside, Wash., will become assistant at St. Mary’s, 
Eugene, Ore., February 22d. Address: St. Mary’s 
Church, Eugene, Ore. 


The Rev. George Smith, formerly priest in charge 
of St. Matthew’s, Bena, Minn., is now priest in 
charge of the Churéh of the Prince of Peace, Cass 
Lake, Minn., and may be addfessed there. 


The Rev. John E, Stevenson, curate of 
Saints’, Detroit, Mich., will become rector of 
semane, Marion, Ind., February 10th. Address: 8 
S. Washington St., Marion, Ind. 

The Rev. Richard G. Urban, associate at § 
John’s, Jacksonville, Fla., will become priest | 
charge of St. Paul’s, South Arlington, Jacks 
ville, Fla., March Ist, and may be addressed ther 


The Rev. Harold E. Wagner, rector of St. Mark’ 
South Milwaukee, and vicar of St. David’s, Je 
Crest, Wis., will become rector of St. Mark’s, De 
troit, Mich., February 11th. Address: 13864 Sa 
toga Ave., Detroit 5, Mich. 


The Rev. James C. Wardlow, formerly of t 
Church of England in Canada, is now priesea 
charge of St. John’s, Moorhead, Minn. Addre 
116 Eighth St., Moorhead, Minn. 


Changes of Address 


The Rt. Rev. J. Thomas Heistand, formerly & 
dressed at 16 N. Market St., Harrisburg, P 
should now be addressed at 2405 N. Front 
Harrisburg, Pa. 9 


The Rev. William E. Harmann, formerly 
dressed in Anoka, Minn., can now be addressed ¢ 
631 W. Langdon, Arcadia, Calif. 


The Rex George F. LeMoine, formerly addressé 
c/o the Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex 
dria, Va., should now be addressed at 737 N. Ne 
son St., Apt. 20, Arlington, Va. 


The Rev. Francis Sherman, formerly addres: 
at Moorhead, Minn., should now be addressed 
Box 133, Taylors Falls, Minn. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Edward R. Welles, M.A., dean; 
Rev. f- R. Spears, Jr., canon 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11. Daily: 12. Tues 7:30; Wed 11 


ST. ANDREW'S Rey. Gordon L. Graser 
Main at ah acte 

Sun Masses: 8 & 10, MP 9:45. Daily: 7 ex Thurs 
9:30, Confessions: Sat 7:30 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


5749 Kenmore Avenue 
Rev. Robert 


ATONEMENT 
Rey. James Murchison Duncan, r; 
Leonard Miller : 

Sun 8, 9:30 & 11 HC; Daily: 7 HC 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. John M. Young, Jr., r 
6720 Stewart Avenue 
Sun 7:30, 9, 11 HC Others posted 


ST. FRANCIS’ The Cowley Fathers 
2514 W. Thorndale Ave. 

Sun Masses 8, Low; 9:30 Sung with instr; 11, Low 
with hymns & instr; Daily: 7; C Sat 7: :30-8:30 
& by appt 


DETROIT, MICH. 
INCARNATION Rey. Clark L, Attridge, D.D. 


10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Masses: Sun 7,9 & 11 (High) 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS Rev. Neal Dodd, D.D. 
4510 Finley iets 
Sun Masses: 8, 9:30 G 11 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ADVENT Rev. Laman H. Bruner, B.D., r 
Meridian Ave. & 33rd St. 
Sun 7:30 HC; 11 Morning Service & Ser 


MADISON, WIS. 
St. ANDREW’S 1833 Regent St. 
Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, r; Rev. Gilbert Doane, c 
Sun 8, 10:45 HC; Mere 7:15 HC (Wed 9:30) 
Confessions Sat 5- 6, 7:30-8 


NEW YORK CITY 
CATHEDRAL fe ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 
Sun 8, 9, 11 ; 10 MP; 4 EP; 11 G 4 Ser; Week- 
days: 7 30, 5° ‘also 9:15 HD & 10 Wed), HC; 
9 MP; 5 EP suny. Open daily.7-6 
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CHURCH SERVICES 


A cordial welcome is awaiting you at the churches whose hours of service are listed 
below alphabetically by cities. The clergy and parishioners are particularly anxious for 
strangers and visitors to make these churches their own when visiting in the city. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black face, 
PM; anno, announced; appt, appointment; B, 
Benediction; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; Ch S, 
Church School; c, curate; EP, Evening Pra er; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ey, Evensong; ex, except; Ac, 

Holy Communion; HD, Holy Days; HH, Holy 
Hour, Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; 
Lit, Litany; ‘Mat, Matins; ‘MP, Morning Prayer; 
r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Sta- 
tions; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young Peo- 
ples’ Fellowship. 


———NEW YORK CITY 


(cont.) 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park ie & 5st St. 
Rey. Geo, Paull T. Sargent, D.D., 

Sun 8 HC; 11 Morning Service GS Seq? 4 Ev. He vae 
Music; Weekdays: HC Wed 8; Thurs & HD 10:30 
The Church is open daily for prayer 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily: MP & HC 7; Cho Evensong Mon to Sat 6 


HEAVENLY REST Sth Ave, at 90th St. 
Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D. r; Rev. R.: Richard 
P. Coombs, Rev. Robert E. Terwilliger 

Sun HC 8, 10, MP & Ser 11; Thurs G HD 11 HC 


PERERCESSICN CHAPEL Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, 


Broadway and ae Street 
Sun HC 8, 9:30 sad pt. 30; EP 8; Weekdays: 
HC Daily 7 & ‘0, "a9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12 
Confessions: Sat 4-5 by ee 


ST. JAMES’ Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Madison Ave. at 71st St. 

Sun 8 HC; 9:30 CH Bd 11 Morning, Service & Ser; 

Evening Service & Ser; Weekdays: HC Wed 7 45, @ 
urs 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN _ Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
46th St. between 6th i he tet 


Sun Masses 7, 8, bs (High); Daily: 
9:30, 12:10. (Frid thurs 43800 5:30, Fri 13. a 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sot nae 5, 7-9 

ST. THOMAS’ Meats Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
Sth rae & 53rd 

Sun 8, 74 Doi: 8:30 HC; Thurs 11 HC, Daily 
ex Sat vy. 10 


Little Church Around the Corner 
TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Rabdéioh, Ray, D.D. 


One East 29th St. 
Sun HC 8&9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11; V 4 
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———NEW YORK CITY (cont.) 


TRINITY 
Broaey ay & Wall St. 
Sun 8, 9, 11 & 3:30; Daily: 8, 12 ex Sat 3 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pe MARK’S, Locust St. between 16th & 17th 

Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph,.D., r; Rev. Phillip 1 
Fifer, Th.B.; Rev. Francis Voelcker, B.D. 
Sun: Holy Eu 8, 9, Ch $ 9:43, Mat 10:30, Sung E 
& Ser ll, Nurser Cho Ev & Address 4 
Daily: Mat 7:30, Eu 5 he Sat) 7:45; Thurs & 
9:30; EP & Int 5:30; Fri Lit 12:30; C Sat 12 t 
1&4to5 

j 


Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CALVARY Shady & Walnut Aves 
Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, $.T.D., r; Rev. Samuel 
cates. Jr. Rev. A. Dixon Rollit 

Sun 8, 9:30, 11 & 8; HC: 8 daily, Fri 7:30 & 10:30, 
HD 10: 30 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
ST. FRANCIS’ San Fernando Wa 


Rev. Edward M. Pennell, Jr. 

Sun 8, 9:30 & 11; Thurs 10:30 HC; HD 9:15 4 
SPRINGFIELD, |LL.——#§¥ 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 7 


Very Rev, F. William Orrick, r G dean; Rey. Wil- 
liam C. Cowles, ass‘t tY 
Sun Masses 8, 11; Daily 7:30; Wed 7 


WASHINGTON, D. C,.—————— 
ST. AGNES’ Rev. A. J. Dubois, §.T.B. 
46 Que Street, N.W. 


Sun Masses: Low 7: 30, 9:30 G 11 Sung Masses 


Daily: 7; Fri 8 HH; C Sat 7:30 to 8: 330 
EPIPHANY 1317 G St, N.W. 
Rev. Charles W. Sheerin, D.D.; Rev. F. Richard 


Williams, Th.B.; Rev. Francis Yarnall, Litt.D. 


ae lie 11 MP, 8 EP; Ist Sun, HC 11, 8; Thurs 


————— WAUKEGAN, ILL.— 

CHRIST CHURCH id Utica 
Rev. Osborne R. Littleford, r; Rev. David I. Honea 
associate; Rev. Richmond the Burge, 

Sun 8, 9:15, 11; Wed 7, 9:30; Thurs 9:30; HD 9: 


